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Hague, Holland, when 

ara the audience did not at 

LY | ICC, on understand my 

‘ matic conception © 

the “Perfido” air of 

Beethoven. I even saw 

that they were amused by 
my seriousness. 

o repeat, then, as & 
singer [ have no favourite audience, but as ® musician 
I have some distinct preference. 

‘As & musician one regards audiences according to 
their knowledge of music, their powers of critical 
appreciation and their taste. 

And according to these li I have no hesitation 
in saving that a Boston audience is the finest in the 
world. 

Nowhere else can one be so sure of a fair and intel- 
ligent hearing for a new work, and the Bostonians are 
marvellously quick to ——, merit, and they 
always judge a thing on ite merits. 

I ib not say that as judges of what constitutes good 
music the Bostonians are superior to all others, but 
they are the only audience I know entirely free from 


Two Famous Singere and the Public. 


By Mme, Albani, 0.M. 

Arrgovem it is three and thirty years since Mme. 
Albani made her début at Messina, in Bellini’s La 
Somnam such has been the care she has taken 
of her beautiful voice, and so consummate is the art 
with which she uses it, that she is still a reigning 

ueen of song. Mme. Albani, who in private life is 
Hime. Albani-Sye, is one of the very limited band of 
women who have received the Order of Merit.) 

I have sung before so many different audiences, of 
such different classes, and different nationalities, that 
it is next to impossible to say which I ae 

I have sung many times for the late Queen Victoria 
at Balmoral, when there were only two or three others 
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pre ppapecedion pry —— ag ee rejudices. Continental audiences, on the other 
I have sung ot ibs great English festivals, and in and, are full of them. 


They resent any departure from the methods they 
just have got accustomed to, and their critical faculties 
are warped by questions of racial antagonism, and so on. 

In Boston, indeed, throughout America, it is not so. 
The artiste is iecges solely as an artiste, and opinions 
are absolutely in PRATT 

Next to Boston I should place Great Britain. It is 
the fashion, I know, to say that Great Britain is nob 
a musical nation, and to hold up Germany as the great 
musical country. 

Great Britain, to which every musician of note 
gravitates; Great Britain which has a to foreign 
musicians the fame and fortune denicd in their 
countries; Britain, which, man for man, spends more 
money on listening to music than any other country— 
not musical ! 


f the East-End of London for the poor. I have also 
sung to very large audiences in Australia, South 
Africa and Canada, and in nearly all European 
capitals, both in opera and concerts. 
All these are ect from the artiste’s point of view, 
: so attentive and so appreciative. 
5 I appearing before an audience of 4,000 
i at Quebec, on my last visit there, two years ago. 
; Although the thermometer stood at 80° below sero, 
there was no lack of warmth and enthusiasm. 
4 Nothing can be more gratifying to a singer than to 
he able to hold a large audience during such songs as 
“Home, Sweet Home,” “Angels Ever Bright and 
Fair.’ One can then hear a pin drop and almost 
“touch” the stillness 


On due refiection, I must give the preference to ‘And Germany, which never 
recognises any musician 
large =r composed of all classes, such as are | until he is dead; Germany which let its aN masters 
he with in the great Lancashire manufacturing | starve; Germany, which has no tomb for Sebastein 
owns, . Bach—musical ! Only a few days ago I heard the 
nows of the sad d in the poor-house in Salz- 
bourg of Mozart’s last direct great-grandchild. 


Show eaters - = 
y pen ns to run away me. 

Ocrtainly, and especially as regards singers, English 
audiences are not free from the reproach of conserva- 
tism. They like the “old songs,” and like them even 
when the singer literally “cannot nk them.” 

Also English audiences are a little lacking in taste. 
They pee the popular to the truly artistic. But 
this, I am inclined to think, is largely due to music- 
publishers and to singers themselves. It is a ques- 
tion of i ; 

The publisher naturally likes to bring out works 
which appeal readily to the public, and the singer 
would not be human if he or she did not prefer songs 
sure of a good reception to those whose merits would 
take some time to find popular favour. Yet, English 
taste is undoubtedly improving, and there is a growing 
demand for good work by modern composers. France 
I do not consider a musical country at all. 


By Mme. Blanche Marches!. 

(Mare. Buaxcms Mancues: (Baronne Caccamisi), is 
world-famous alike as a teacher, concert, and opera 
f singer. Born at Paris, she is of mingled Italian and 
German descent. As a teacher, her career began at 
r tho age of fifteen, while as a singer she made her 
début at Berlin just ten years ago. Mme. Blanche 
Marchesi was an al Favourite with Queen Vic- 
toria, from.whom she received the Diamond Jubilee 
{ Commemoration medal.) 
4 fol I regard the question of which is my favourite 
1 audience from two points of view. First, as a singer; 
: second, as @ musician. In the former capacity I really 

TD. do not think I have any favourite audience. 

: A singer naturally likes best the audience which 
best likes her, and with one exception, to which d shall 
 sigeoone: di refer, all my audiences have, been 00 
‘o me that I cannot distinguish between them. 

1 do not say this in a boasting way. A singer of any 
capability and ae gy can rarely fail to please, 
provided she studies her audiences and gives them 
what they want. 

The songs that suit London may not, probably will 
= not, suit Huddersfield as well as the songs I sing in 
ble iy een seemals fo Landen would fot suit the public 

another London audience; but a singer so learns 
to know exactly what to give each individual audience. 
Certainly, the, alas! never-to-be-realised dream of 
mine is ¢o be able to sing what I consider the best and 

everywhere and to crexyent 

t the same time, I must admit that once my ex- 
Perience and judgment failed me. That was at La 

All rights reserved.) 


are great French masters, but music is not a life’s 
necessity to a French population. It is not in them. 

Italy’s people have music in them, but they only like 
their own ious music. There is much to be 
learned there; still, I am afraid, Mr. Editor, that in 
answering your question I have run on to considerable 
length, but the question of which is the best audience 
from the musicianly point of view, is, I think, an 
infind if have d 

n ve done something to dispel the absurd 

idea that Britain is not a musical na shall 
that I need a a 
not apolo- 
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otr new competition. 


The lasurasce Coupon <a the last page holds goed for any 
gumber of iasuranee claims ef £1,000 each uader the conditions 
stated there. If twe or more people are killed in an accident 
to the train in which they are travelliag—provided they are 
ordinary ticket-bearing passengers—thea the sext-of-kian of 
each of them 1s entitled to claim £1,000. Ia the case of most 


other pspers efteriag insurance claims of £1,000 it will be found 
that only the first claim received will be recoguised for this 
amount, and that subsequent claims will be disallowed, er 
£100 only Is paid. In this respect Pearson’s Weekly aystem 
of taseraace differs from most other systems. 
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IN DIFFICULTIES. 

A .ocay pitman bought a long plank, and asked his 
mate to help to carry it home. be two men on lifting 
the wood were back to back; so, of course, could not 
get along. . 

“Torn roun’,” said the owner; whereu both 
turned face to face; and again shouldered the plank, 
with no better result. 

They eyed each other for gome time, when the owner 
exclaimed : 

“Hoy the doon, Geordy, nao two men can 
carry one plank; I’ll tak’ hor hame mysel’!” 

a 


Senoczanr: “What! Asleep agnin? Can it be that 
this is from force of habit?” 

Policeman: “No-no-no, sir. 
force.”” 


Just a habit of the 


Sa 
Mrxe: “ Are you much hurted, Pat? Do ye want a 


dochtor?”’ 
Pat: “A dochtor, ye fule! Afther bein’ runned 


over by a trolley car. Phwat Oi want is a lawyer.” 
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50 CONSOLATION GIFTS. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO 00... 


The task set competitors is to discover the number of 
— — —= ba and the nae which contain 
e ms Weekly roper 
This is an example: ” — 
a of [praise for a nice dinner or supper often more 


compensates her for the worry and ‘k of prepata- 
tion. ee lad ak ke oe cont 


— remem that it is the kind word that 
often gs hor greater he than a new set of dishes, 
though presents the latter are always) welcome. 


The letters “* Pearsons Weekly” are here found in 57 words. 

Any lines which contain the words “Pearsons” or 
“ Weekly ” are not admitted. 

When you have found the smallest number of consecutive 
words containing tho letters in Pearson's We:ilv in their 
proper order put an ink line under each of tho letters you 
ave required to find, and fillin your name and addrcss on 


the coupon. sonic iia: 

Each m signed, in the space shown 
by a witness who is not a reader of Pearson’s W and 
who does not reside in the same house as yoursolf. en 
tear out the whole page, put it in an envelope, and send 
Toaton WC, writing the word * Discover” in the top 

n C., w ver” in the 
left-hand corner. . “P 

To the competitor from whom the Editor reccives the 
page with fewest number of words containing 

Pearsons Weekly,” under the conditions of the competition, 
eo bors be awarded. Each of the next five 
will receive a prize of £1, and each of the next best fifty 
Consolation ou See may receive more than 
one prise. event of a will be awarded 
at the Editor’s discretion. 

The decision is final and conclusive, and 
competitors may enter only on that understanding. 

e closing time is first post Tuesday, February 21st. 


“P.W.” FINDING COMPETITION.—No. I. 


Row Of Words «00 sccrcrssecersesscesccccscesccrece ces ccscesecetessceces 


Addeess......... esdassbesuaguaniavai¥sessveaniieesianeree avs 
Addeess ........ 0 ee cencescccsee ese scence sens ceccces coccesece cee soseee 
PP soc wettest hine oe Tear out the whole page. 
OTHER COMPETITION WILL BE OUN 
NEXT WEEK. _— oe 


“How the Distressed are Fed.” See page 605, and read about the Relieving Officer’e Work. 
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a Revolution. 


Explaining why the South 
American Republics are in 
a State of Almost Continual 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY, 


South America Republican 
is just a tame sheep that 

stand still and let any 
alas charlatan shear 


Revolution. 
Nine times out of 


Chance Plun Great ten 
ie eS Incentive- public sympathy is with the 
on Rate, revolutionaries—and upon 
aes this these worthies trade to 

And the Different Governments Usually Retire When they Can RobNo More, *ettmost. = 
bands, spoken of as the 
Revo.vrioxs, in spite of their bloodshed, destruction | “ montomeros” or “groupmen,” the Revolutionaries 


of pro , and cessation of business, give no more 
alarm to le in the South American Republics 
than do strikes of workmen to King Edward’s peace- 
loving subjects. They are so used to them. 

They regard them merely as a matter of course. It 
is their usual way of appointing a new Government 
when the old one has given disfavour. 

Scarcely @ year passes by without one or more 
attempts at revolution in every one of the South 
American Republics. 

Look at A tine’s record during the past fifteen 
years. In 1 there were two insurrections in Buenos 
‘Ayres, in the chief of which, after the city had been 
bombarded, and fearful fighting had taken place in 
the streets, President Celman, who was accused of 
corruption, was compelled to resign. 

There were three revolutions in various parts in 1891, 
two in 1892, five in 1893, one in 1894, one at Buenos 
Ayres only # few days back, and in the intervening 
years innumerable small risings. 

THE MOST TURBULENT REPUBLICS. 

Brazil, Peru, Paraguay, and Uruguay have each had 
at least three serious insurrections during the period 
mentioned, while Panama, Chili, and Colombia, besides 
being disturbed by at least one big rising, have had 
many minor revolutions. 

In the Brazilian insurrection which began in 1891 in 
Rio Grande, by the deposition of Governor Castilho, 
and the resignation, a little later, of President 
Fonseca, in the next few months, the presidency and 
the governorship were each vacated twice. 

Uruguay’s revolution of 1897 had not long been in 
progress before President Borda was assassinated, his 
successer reigned for only six months, when fuel was 
added to the fire of revolt by two regiments who 
clamoured for the election of ex-President Herrera. A 
year later, however, Senor Cuestas was elected Presi- 
dent. 

The story is the same as regards Peru. 

The insurrection which broke out in 1894, which cost 
10,000 lives and £2,000,000 sterling—meaning more to 
Peru than £100,000,000 does to this country—was 
brought about merely to make a change in the Govern- 
ment. 

GIGANTIC ROBBERY OF PUBLIC FUNDS. 

Yet of this enormous sum of money less than 
£100,000 was really spent on the war. 
greater portion was stolen fitst by the Government 
party and then by those who succeeded them. 

For instance, ex-President Caceres, who took refuge 
on a French man-of-war, cleared off with £1,000, 
while Don Pedro was a man who made his name a word 
of execration in the Cuzco district, got away to Bolivia 
with £100,000, every dollar of which he had obtained by 
plunder, forced loans, and contributions, which he had 
squeezed from people 3 pockets under pain of flogging, 
torture, and imprisonment. 

With the exception of Chili, which had such a 
terrific lesson during the Balmaceda rebellion that she 
has since learned the wisdom of peace at home, the 
origin of every revolution in the Spanish-American 
Republics is the same. 

t is simply the opportunities of plunder and of 
robbing the people which the handling of the reins of 
Government affords. ‘ . 

Poor as the countries invariably are, there are 
always, somehow, millions of dollars to be stolen—and 
the so-called patriots, the ers, find ways to 
steal them. 

WHAT THE GOVERNMENT FIGHTS FOR. 

In a revolution the Government fights to kee; what 
it has got, and to continue its opportunities of steal- 
ing; the Revolutionary party fights to rob the robbers 
and to obtain the chance of waxing fat and rich on 
their own account. ; 

Tho people of the South American Republics are 
mercly plastic clay in the hands of the speculative 
politicians and professional patriots who constitute 
themselves the various Governments. 

They can shape them as they will. Politics over 
there is ten times more of s fraud than in any 

of Europe, and the opportunities for making the 
raud pay are beef much greater. 

As a rule, public spirit is non-existent, everyone, 
from the meanest peasant to the President, is “on the 
make.” While manhood suffrage, combined with 
almost universal ignorance and superstition, makes the 
bulk of the people the easiest possible dupes of the 
professional politician. 

This is, of course, speaking generally of the whole of 
the South American Republics, but it is true of every 
one of them. 

Though, in a revolution, he will fight like a savage— 
innumerable instances in every civil war could be pro- 
duced to prove it—so long as there is peace, the average 


Mr. H. Herbert, 


By far the | tea? 


art in the famous char 
on ee of the fight in the 


seldom number more than a few dozen men. But as 
they grow in strength and discipline, they become 

lesced into companies and regiments, and subse- 
uently give thomselves the high-sounding title of the 
ational Army. 

It is quite the regular practice, too, for whole com- 
panies of the Government troops to desert to the other 
side the moment their commanding officer is killed. 
Such is the effect of public sympathy, while the 
peasantry, for the same reason, never give informa- 
tion, without it is false, as to the whereabouts of the 
Revolutionary armies. . 

Yet a revolution, even in a South American Re- 
public, to be successful cannot be stirred up at any 
moment. The seeds of insurrection need time to ripen. 
When the Government has been in porsr for a year 
or two, and has done its worst, as it always docs; when 
people who have anything left to lose have to decido 
the question whether they shall go on paying taxes and 
forced loans, or quit the country; when the poor are 
reduced to starvation, and the well-to-do threatened 
with poverty; when the army of soldiers, officials, 
awycrs, and rabble which collects round the usual 
South American Government is living in tyrannical 
idleness on the labour of people who can scarcely make 
both ends meet; when industries are a a and 
leaving the country and no trade but robbery pays— 
then is the time ripe for revolution. 
All then needed is the hour and the patriot—of 
which every Republic has always half-a-dozen or s0 
hungering at home or in exile for the spoils of Govern- 
ment. 
When next you read of a South American revolution 
you will know at once that it is merely their way of 
changing the Government. 


CAUTIOUS. 

Ir was on the old negro camp ground. 

“Pass de hat,’ suggested Bruddah Wheatly. 

But the parson raised his hand. 

“No, sah,’’ he shouted, “ dere’ll be no hats about it. 
Pass a tin box wid a chain to it. De last time a hat 
was passed round heah it nevah came back, and I had 
to go home bareheaded.” 


ee fi co 
Customn : “ Are you sure that this is real Ceylon 
Mr. 


Well-informed Young Salesman: “ Certainly. 
Ceylon’s name is on every package.” 


—»g-2-—__- 

George: “ Well, life is worth living, after all.” 

Jack: “What's happened?” 

George: “I went to a railway station to see my 
sister off, and by some chance Harry Hansom was 
there to seo his sister off, and in the rush, and noise, 
and confusion, we got mixed, and I kissed his sister 
and he kissed mine.” ° 

—— ee 

“T gear he refused to take chloroform when he was 
operated upon.” 

“Yes, he said he’d rather take it when he paid his 


bill.” 
ie. 


’Busman (to driver of waggon londed with scrap- 
iron): “Now, then, Admiral, pull on one side! You 
can’t have all the road.” 

Driver of Waggon: “ Who are you calling Admiral?” 

*Busman: “Now, Admiral, don’t get out of temper 
even if you are taking home the Baltic Fleet.” 

——e ee ee 


LITTLE JOHNNY. 

An industrious mother was draping a garment over 
one of those articles of wire and springs called a dresa- 
maker’s dummy. 

Her little son, young and innocent, sat watching 
the proceedings. After about fifteen minutes of deep 
meditation, he said suddenly : 

“ Mamma, was that a real live woman once?” 

“I fancy so,” said the mother, absently, busy with 
her adorning. 

He relapsed into thought for a time, and then 
asked: 

# Mamma, how did they pick all the meat off her 
skelepum P’ 
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NATIONS’ SORE SPOTS. 


Conquered Countries which Give Continual Trouble 
to thelr Conquerors. 


Ever since Poland has been a dependency of Russia 
she has been a source of trouble to her. 

Insurrections have broken out at frequent intervals, 
and only been repressed with much bloodshed by the 
military ; Russian officials have again and again been 
murdered; eminent loyal Poles have been executed 
and banished by the score; the Polish language bas 
been prohibited in the courts of law and public offices 
in Russian Poland; thousands of Poles, at the Tsar’s 
instigation, have been expelled from Prussia, and steps 
have been taken for denationalising the country. 

The Poles, however, have had good cause for com- 
plaint. By oppressive regulations, harsh Govern- 
ment, and promising reforms which she never in- 
tended to carry out, Russia has so irritated Poland 
that periodical violent eruptions are but a natural 
consequence. 

Finland is another very sore place to Russia. For 
nearly a hundred years she has been under her heel. 
Only last year the Finns retaliated by killing the 
hated Governor-General Bobrikoff. 

Under his régime, over a hundred lawyers and 
burgomasters were dismissed, because they did not 
answer his military summons, while very many dis- 
tinguished Finns have been exiled to Siberia. 

Some of the things Finland is agitating for is free- 
dom for innocent citizens now in prison ; besides full 
freedom of assembly, of speech, and of the Press. 

Germany has several sore spots. The trouble with 
France over Alsace-Lorraine is now healed; but 
Poland, Schleswig, and Holstein often give her 
anxious moments. 

The two latter duchies, which once belonged to Den- 
mark, have still a large number of Danes among:t 
their inhabitants, and have been for years in a state 
of suppressed ferment, chiefly owing to the languago 
question. 

A few years back a large number of Danes and 
people other than Germans were expelled from 
Schleswig and elsewhere, for it is the German policy 
to turn the people they have conqucred into loyal 
Germans, or, failing this, to kick them out of the 
land they have lost. 

Neither does she manage her foreign colonial pend 
sions with greater success. For fifteen years and more 
she has been in almost constant conflict with the 
natives living in the Cameroon region in South-West 
Africa, the Hottentots and the Hereros several times 
breaking out into insurrection. 

The nhamas, who live not far away, although 
their territory has been conquered by the Portuguesé, 
yet do not own defeat, and wage continual war. 

Similarly in Portuguese East Africa, Portugal has 
@ sore spot, which for ten years past has been the seat 
of never-ceasing uprisings by the Kaffirs. They have 
cost her many lives besides an enormous sum of money. 

a, oe is in trouble with the Congo Free State. Our . 
Consul only last year took a four months’ journey 
tage the forest of the u 
the alleged barbarities an 
Belgian rule. 
particular. 

Somaliland has likewise been a sore place to both 
Italy and Great Britain. 

In 1892 we sent out an e: jition to suppress the 
raids organised by the Mad Mullah, who was defeated 
and put to flight; but timo and again he has returned 
to the attack and after a couple of years, the —— 
tion having cost £3,000,000, and the lost of many lives, 
was recalled to England. 

Risings have been the cause of many British nepesis 
tions being sent to Nigeria, but considering our lar, 
number of possessions in different parts of the world, 
we are remarkably free from sore places. 

France has also had trouble with her natives in her 
territory in the Congo and West Africa. Madagascar, 
too, though the French soldiers have for many years 
been trying to stamp out rebellion, and reduce the 
country to a state of peace and order, is very far still 
from that desired condition. 

Turkey has a sore place in Macedonia. The Consuls 
on the spot believe that a revolution will break out 
before long, while innumerable small risings have been 
crushed with great barbarity by the Turkish officials. 

Cordially hating each other, the Mohammedans and 
the Christians are in constant conflict, which is un- 
officially encouraged both by Bulgaria and Greece, each 
paring the hope of ultimately securing Macedonia for 

8 own. 

The United States, though it has conquered the 
Philippines, does not find their ion 2 all a com- 
fortable one. President t has himself declared 
that their abandonment would be fraught with 
disaster. So that the insurrections which have so long 
been made by the natives in their demand for inde- 
pendence, are likely to continue and give the United 

— frowtle. 4 ; 

s another sore spot, and so, too, are Panama 
and Columbia, who are in bad blood over the Panama 
Canal, and by the United States’ onginering of the 
revolution, which ended in Panama ing a Re 
public in 1903. 


per Congo to report on 
misgovernment of the 
He supported the allegations in every 


e of the Light Brigade at Balaclava, givea his impreasions 
arch ROYAL MAGAZINE 


When King Henry VIII.’s name was spoken 
presence in the House of Lords, every peer p 
trated himself with Asiatic servility. An 


extolled, and it tells us 
mentioned, “which ha: ed often,’’ all 
prostrated themselves, 
man. 


Hae Fire 
On the 
church, 


ever been Kindled by Water ? 
Christ- 


to the laths and thence to the buildings, which were 
burnt to the ground, with some of the ining houses. 

ot long ago a similar story 2S about 
the burning of a vessel called Why Not. This vessel 


buted to water thrown on some lime near by, which 
caused a quanti 
cargo, to catch fire. 


Which ie Fig Sunday? 

Palm Sunday is known as Fig Sunday, because in 
many districts figs are go’ eaten on that ser: The 
custom is common in the villages of Bedford, Bucks, 
Hertford, and Northampton, and is found in some 
parts of North Wales. 

As Palm Sunday approaches the shop windows of 
Duastable are filled with figs, in ess for the 
crowds who go to the top of Dunstable Downs to regale 
themselves on that ben At Kempton, in Hertford- 

to “keep w ” ig to feast on figs or fig 
uddings with your friends on Palm Sunday. Fig 
unday is proved connected with the story of the 
pei fig tree, which forms part of one of the lessons 
‘or the day. “ 


When were Letters of Marque First Iesued ? 

Letters of marque and reprisal, as they were called, 
were first issued in the time of Edward I., to give 
leave to retaliate, beyond the marches or limite of a 
country, for wrongs suffesed at the hands of a Power 
nominally at peace. In this first instance they were 
aimed at pci oe 

About a hundred years later two Hanse towns in 


Mecklenburg, wishing to relieve their —_ who was 
beleaguered in Stockholm, issued let marque, 
thieves’ letters, as sufferers talled them, to all the 


rascals of the Baltic, authorising them te victual the 
besieged city. done they turned themselves into 
a confederacy of sea-robbers, known as Victualling 
Brothers, or St. Vitalius’s Brothers, and rendered the 


dinavian Seas unsafe for half » century. 


When Lid Lancashire Become a County ? 
The first mention of a county of Lancaster is found 
in the Pipe Roll of 1168-9. Previously the lands 
between the Ribble and the Mersey formed part of a 
wider fief first granted to Count Roger the Pointevin 
by William the Conqueror, and afterwards held in turn 
by Stephen of Blois, and, from 1189-1194, by John 
Count of Mortain, who became King on the death of 


ichard I. 

This fief, which extended into counties as far south 
as Suffolk, was called the Honour of Lancaster. Under 
anh Massagt L bd ay gh g the Honour, dis- 
a m the ut in 1194, with 
version of the fief to the Cro? : : of John's 
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painful gasping of a fish out 

of water is Nature’s effort to free the passage t 

thé filaments. 

How are Theatres Run = a ? oe 
ese theatre ) 

Bg ye te ala nious. Ths Tew is 

turned at will when a 


and to ecppement these, each pla: 
by a torch bearer, who is a sort of 


Butterflies may be meee 
midst of a whitlvind. les in a genuine 


wea 
the storm, where something li 
From the outer 


comes a sudden lull. There the rain 
a often clears. In this little calm 
ll “ the eye of the storm,”’ siroap of utterflies has 
frequently been imprisoned, and their dainty, delicate 
forms are as safe in this aérial cage, as if hovering in 
oe meadows, but as helpless as in a collector’s 
le. 


THE FIRST TIME, 


“Well, last night a fellow in the audience applauded 
it so that they had to put him out.” 
5 a don’t think there is anything to applaud about 
iw. 

“ Ah, it turned out that the fellow was the husband 
of the actress, and it was the first time he had ever 
seen anybody shut her up!” 


Masst: “I don’t know what to think of you, Jack. 
I heard that du May Smith 
to the same 

Her Swee 


et fee 
: “Did you tell that old gentleman 
mustn’t blow out the gas, 


——+-j-——— 
Mr. Youncuusnaxp: “Are you going to join the 
Ladies’ Literary Club” 7" Sins © Jo 
Mrs. Yo usband: “ What’s the use? I went 
over to see what it was and the first thing I saw 
was a big sign that said, ‘No talking allowed.’ ” 


A TOLSTOY STORY. 
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of one of bis ancestors, 

sting the Emperor Paul 
when Peal himeclf entered a 
on, unperceived, at the 
and beholding the Emperor, 


was silent. 
; “continue the perform- 
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he said: 
iy reg 4 you deserve to be r - 
ber the t oughtlessness of you eidfkabagmes 


» and you are par- 
Spend vated slightly at this speech, “ Well, be it 


rey 


WHAT CLEVER MEN AND WOMEN 
ARE SAYING. 


Bright Paragraphs Written by Bright People, 


WHAT ROYALTY I8 SAYING. 


Wasrn of all kinds is a bad thing.—The Prince of 
Wales. 


ought to realise that after a boy leaves 
said there ie Anges et ee ee his evenings 
, not knowing where to go or 
what to do.—Prince Francis of Teck. 
WHAT POLITICIANS ARE SAYING. 
I necarp cricket clubs as a national institution — 
Lord Stanley, M.P. 
Waar the petrol is to the motor-car the business 
man is to the country.—Mr. J. W. Benn, M.P. 
I am a great believer in half-holidays, and reverence 
the Greek Per who invented -—Sir Albers 
Rollit, M 


I vrnuty believe that if the children were well fed, 
our workhouses pols, and x ed would goon be 
emptied.—Sir John Gorst, M.P. 

A systex of afforestation should be put in hand, and 
there might also be a reclamation of our estuaries and 
foreshores, w would add materially to the cul- 
tivable area of the country.—Mr. Tomkinson, M.P. 


WHAT ECCLESIASTICS ARE SAYING. 

I am a great believer in work for everybody, from 
bishops downwards; but I have no faith in overwork.— 
Bishop of London. 


Tuxrs are no people I pity more in the world than 
young ladies who have nothing to do except certain 
things which they are pleased to call social duties.— 
Reetor of Liverpool. 

Ons of the reasons why we are a thriftless nation is 
that we are wasteful. We like to earn wages, but 
we do not like what seems to be cheeseparing.—The 
Bishop of Manchester. 

In America, if a gi who earns her living as a ty 
writer or sten r is well-mannered and well-edu- 
cated, as she usually is, she will have the run of many 
good houses.—Rev. W. J. Dawson, 

Tens is nothing wrong in dancing, or in games, 
such as football, cricket, and billiards, in themselves; 
my experience teaches me that there is 
d in the bringing up of children than to allow 


con in 
right and pe is really wrong.—Bishop of St. 


PEOPLE IN GENERAL ARE SAYING, 

Tus very best kind of charity is to teach the value 
of food and the best methods of cooking.—Mr. J. 0. 
Buckmaster. 

Oxs of the great evils of urban life is that so many 
children do not receive anything like an adequate 
supply of milk.—Lord Crewe. 

Au European government is certain to make ulti- 
mate progress toward an equality of ts for all 
citisens.—Mr. Frank A. Voaderlip. al 

Tas important thing is that the children shall be 
fed properly, because they are the seed-corn of the 
next generation.—Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson. 

Tux love-lettera read in courts of law show that very 
humble and quite uneducated can, at a crisis in 
their lives, write very well —br. Robertson 


It is not by —— our methods that the East can 
— yr A pr, een pe by rtm Ba own aa 
an _— e 

Pout 8: Reinsch. * y — 


Ws have in this country in bygone years been too 
content to exhibit colenict produce pay resources in 
has come when we have got 
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Other Suicidal Ventures of peasants, 
like Rodjestvensky’s. clubs and inferior 
—— alata dias oppose 

The Charge of Balaclava gl 

The young nobles proudly 
wae a 5 miioeed Gals own infantry 
—— to the rear. To themselves 
A Handful of Desperate alone was to be resorved the 
Sustained the Honour honour of teaching these 
of Spain and insolent cowmen a lesson, or 


Russta’s fate trembles in the balance, and 
Rodjestvensky’® suicidal rush towards Japan is a fine 
example of Russian Governmental bluff in theso latter 


days. 

apan has had to deal with this sort of thing 
bit 3 pn the Yalu River, in Lia gree 8 1894, when 
tho Chino-Japanese War was at its height, Admiral 
Ito met with somamhing very similar. To wit, a wild 
sortie of the Chinese , just to “keep up appear- 
ances,” and save the Celestial honour. : 

The Chinese ships, ten in all, steamed out imposingly 
in line abreast. ito, however, as it were, danced 
round them. Two of the Chinese vessels made their 
escape as soon a8 they could, while two more were set 
on fre and ran ashore. Ito simply pulverised tho 

inder. - 
The insane dash of the brave Cervera out of San- 
tiago harbour during the Spanish-American War is 
another instance. — ; 

Caught like rats in a trap, the Spanish cruisers 
mcdo their mad sally, but were pursued by the big 
battleships of the Americans, and sunk or driven 
ashore with fearful carnage. _ 

(THE SPANISH FLEET Teen DESTRUCTION TO 

Spain temporarily disappeared as a naval Power. 
But the hawiral's object ci achieved. He had saved 

is country’s face. 
athe Speniards of old were more successful in their 
sallies, as the story of the conquest of Mexico by the 


lant Cortés shows. 
oat one time it seemed “all up” with Cortés and his 
handful of, sixteenth-century Spaniards. They had 
entered their wonderful new-found city only to find 
themselves practically prisoners of who were as 
hundreds to one, and screamed for the white men’s 


blood. 


populace on or behalf. 
9 
killing him instantly, and the following night Cortés 
and his little company fought their way through the 
host of their enemies, and were a 
annihilated in the process. 
IT WAS “DO OR DIE” WITH CORTES. 

The Mexicans drew a long breath. The city was 
freo from the odious presence of the white strangers, 
whom they imagined would never return. 

But in less than a week came rumours that the 
terrible white warrior was not killed, but alive, strong, 
and determined as ever. 

With the little remnant of his army, Cortés 
along a winding route North of the city, absolutely 
pant of his way. gaerine themselves together, 
the Spaniards da directly into the midst of the 
Aztec army. It was do or die. 

Cuitlahua, the chief, was seen advancing on & 
litter, richly dressed. Cortés sprang towards him on 
his charger, ran him through with his lance, and 
seized his banner. 

_ It was all over in a moment. A panic ensued. The 
invaders’ honour was saved, and Mexico Was that day 
gained to the Spaniards. 

Coming back to our own country, one of the fiercest 
sea fights that ever was turned entirely on a point of 
national honour. 

A dispute had long subsisted between the British 
and Dutch navies as to the matter of mutual salutes, 
and the question came to a head on that memorable 
May day in the year 1652. 

A FAMOUS BATTLE FOUGHT ON A QUESTION OF HONOUR: 

Van Tromp, entering the Downs, came within 
cannon-shot of the British fleet without saluti 
The British Admiral ordered three guns to be fired 
succession, as a hint of what was required. Van 
Tromp’s answer was 8 broadside. 

Then ensued one of the greatest sea fights in his- 
tory. Unquestionably, the redoubtable Van Tromp was 
the greatest Admiral the Dutch ever had; while our 
— was none other than the great Blake him- 


Blake sank two of the enemy’s fleet, and lost none 
of his own; therefore he claimed the victory. But 
the Dutch claimed it too; and there can be no ques- 
tion that on this occasion they fought magnificently, 
Blake’s own ship, the James, having reccived above a 
thousand shot. 

At the time of the ever-memorable battle of Sem- 

ch, in 1886, the haughty Austrians ‘ad so long 

nated the poet Swiss, that their young nobles 
laughed disdainfully when they beheld the handful 


7 Gold 


dying in the attempt. 
Tre roared exquisites 
laughed again as they 
talked of dying, and, presently, leaving their horses 
to the care of attendants, advanced upon the Bs 
mountaineers, some sixty of whom were cut down 
before the Austrians lost a single soldier. How could 
the Swiss, with their short weapons, reach @ foe 
guarded by such long lances? 

But the Austrians were not alone in their objection 
to dishonour, There stepped out of the peasant ranks 
Arpold von Winkelried. 

houting to his comrades, “I'll cut a road for you; 
take care 6f my wife and children,” he dashed on 
enemy, and, catching hold of as many spears as his 
arms could encompass, bore them to the ground with 
the whole weight of his body. 

Over his carpse Raa es burst through the gap 
in the Austrian ranks, and, once inside, showed no 
m to the knights in their unwieldly armour. 
fearful slaughter ensued. In all, 2,700 of the proud 
Austrians bit the dust, while of their 1,500 peasant 
opponents, but 120 fell. 

caryege of Navarino, again, the battle under- 
taken by European Powers on behalf of the de- 
fenceless Greeks, atosg from the “destruction or dis- 
honour” attitude of the Turks, who, whatever their 
faults, have it to their credit that they are one of the 
bere tee most stoical races on the face of the earth. 

Théte Wefe, in the famous bay, on that day in 
October, 1827, no fewer than seventy Turco-Egyptian 
vessels of war. Op to them, however, were the 
combined British, French, and Russian ficets—num- 
bering at apother seventy well-equipped and 
vastly more efficiefit vessels. 

DEATH WELCOMED TO DISHONOUR. 


Conceive about 160 ships of war of all rates blazin 
away at each other in a narrow basin ; the burning 
some, and the dreadful explosions on others. As each 
Ottoman ship = disabled, the crew deliberately 


set her on fire. en bang! went the magazine. 
daylight pe gd faded away unperceived, so dense was 
the smoke ‘ Smee rr ing, and so lurid the glare 
from eo many blasing ships. 

lown up or burnt of the Turkish flect 


Was 

was to bite, and thousands of Turks 
and ns rather than ask for the 
quarter, h wayld hafe been freely accorded them. 

When Lofa Ca p led the famous charge of Bala- 
clava, to t instance, he did not do so 
becauge he t it wag necessary, but because he 
mi only t he been ordered to do so. It 
was Clearly a case of d or dishonour. 

Captain Nolan, an side-de-camp, rode up te him 
and pointing with his sword to the thirty pieces 
ca bristling from the almost unassailable Russian 
position, ébservéd, “ You must take them.” 

Lord Cardigan took this to be an order from Lord 
Raglan, his Commander-jn-Chief. For a moment he 


stared iperet reed at he saga Noise. end his = 
paled w: ing. m he turned quietly in t 
saddle and seid, “ The brigade will advauses* 
e terrible charge ovéf, and the remnant of “the 

Six Hundred” formed up in line, Lord Cardigan came 
forward and said: 

“Men! It was a mad-brained trick, but no fault 
of mine.” 

ee ees 


“War do you always agree with your wife in every- 


thing?” she gaid. . 
“T find it cheaper to do that than to quarrel with 


her, and then buy diamonds to square myself. 
eee eee 


ee whoever did it,” said Mrs. Banks, 
said Tommy, gleefully, “ papa’s broken it.’ 
ee ee 


Mr. Txompson: “Jones told me a secret to-day.” 
(anxiously): “ What was it?” 
‘The told 1 


Mrs. peop : “Oh, me! 
such a tattler. I'll never tell her anythin 
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FEEDING THE FAMISHED. 


How the Distressed are Supplied with Food and 
Assisted by the Relieving Officer. Something 
about his Work and his Trials and Troubles. 


——aes 


On the office floor is spread clean brown paper, and 
on the paper are smacked 4lb. loaves. In the middle of 
the room is a big basket, with two divisions in it; one 
for the pounds of sugar, and the other for the 2os. 
packets of tes. = 
In front of this is a counter topped by partition 
windows, which slide up and down. On the counter 
are stacked more loaves, and more tea and sugar, and 
on the inner side of it stand the relieving officer and 
his assistant. On the opposite sido are pale, care- 
worn faces, whose owners stretch out hands that 
+ iain as they pick up the pieces of silver allotted to 
em. ° 


One by one these women file by. Mostly they look 
respectable, and generally old and sad; but now and 
again will come up for her money and groceries a 
younger, or a stouter, or a jollier-looking woman, or 
even a focble-looking old man. 

“Seventy-three years of age this batch of old ladies 
average,’”’ whispers the relieving officer. 

And you learn that they are on the “ permanent 
list.”? Here and thcre may be one whose teeth, if she 
has any, are failing her sadly. She needs soft food. 

Maybe she gets a little extra money in lieu of her 
allowance of bread. Still, in order to guard against 
any imposition, she and the rest of them must appear 
before “the Board ”? every three months, when the cir- 
cumstances of all are inquired into afresh, as if they 
were entircly new applicants for relief. 

When the younger widows with children come on, 
the amount of “relief”? passing over the counter goce 
up. It will run from one shilling and one loaf per 
week to the woman who has got one child, to five or 
six shillings, and the same number of loaves, together 
with meat, tea, and sugar, to the woman who has five 
or six children depending on her. 

Conversely, if a child begins to earn a few shillings 
a week, the Guardians take off a shilling and a loaf 
per week from the amount of relief ; these figures vary 
somewhat with individual cases. 

The quality of the bread is good. It is “tin” bread, 
baked at the workhouse, and has a nice crisp appear- 
ance. To those recipients of relief who have no use 
for it, it is worth about half bakers’ prices, as it sells 
readily secondhand. 

If meat were kept on the counter the office might 
be mistaken for a butcher’s shop. Brass checks, there- 
fore, are given, which the recipient takes direct to the 
contracting butcher. A round check means one pound of 
beef, a square one two pounds, and so on. 

The “ Board Room ” has been spoken of, and a han‘- 
some place it is, as much like a court of justice as any- 
thing else. The capes you get is the reverse of 
unpleasant, even w you survey the room from a 
kind of dock the applicant for relief stands in to peti- 
tion the gentlemen who gravely sit at the great horse- 
shoe table. 

Different Unions, different ways of dealing with 
people who want help from the rates. But the fore- 
going account applies to most relieving offices, and, 
subject to slight variation, is more particularly a 
description of the arrangements kindly pointed out by 
the tactful and sympathetic Mr. Has the relieving 
officer of the Strand Union, whose office P.W. looked in 
at for information. 

All round, the Poor Law is becoming more hospitable. 
Relieving officers have twice as many lunatics to deal 
with now as formerly; not s0 much because of the in- 
crease of lunacy, as that ma ates who formerly had 
a certain class of criminal sent to gaol now have them 
certified as insane, and on the rates. 

Nor are applicants for relief required to sell their 
furniture nowadays. If a person in distress has a lot 
of furniture, of course it implies a big house to hold 
it, and in that case the Guardians would require the 
applicant to move into a smaller house, but that would 
be all. In addition to food and money, Guardians 
indeed, in these days, often supply boots, bedding, and 
even furniture to those really in need of them. 

One curious thing Guardians can do is not generally 
known. They can make loans to pcople in temporary 
distress, by reason, say, of death or severe illness. 
What is more, these loans are recoverable in a court of 
law, in case the applicant gets into a position to repay 
them, as has been proved more than once recently. 

More women than men are in receipt of out-relief 

because, for one thing, s woman has the sense an 
ability to look after f. The old men have a 
togceney take to the model lodging-houses. 
This is fatal to their chances of help from the 
Guardians. To qualify for out-relief, a man must be 
in a home of his own of some sort, or at least live with 
relatives or friends. 

The biggest nuisances to most relieving officers are 
the professional tramps. If, as occasionally happens, 
the candidate for the casual ward feels very Casek hurt 
indeed at an es rudeness, he will go out and sling 
a brick right —— the window. At the Strand Union 
Offices in Maiden Lane the windows are fortified with 
wirework against contingencies of this kind. 


whether the miniature is @ pin, 
pendant, brooch, or bangle charm. 
for you! Why not enter for our competitions ? 


Home in ea Brick-Stack. 
Anumber of youths made a home in a hellow 
brick-stack at Edmonton. 


Gold Wateoh in i pps Plate. 

Casefally wrapped a "8 wateh was found 
tn a ealleation beg after © mesting Bournemouth in aid 
ot Pertamouth Church extension. 

A Callous Son. 

Asked why ho had not called in a doctor earlier, the 
son ef a Shoreditch woman, found unconscious and 
said he knew his mother was going to die,and he wanted 
to save the money. 


Statue to a Criminal. 
A statue to the celebrated robber Passstore is about to 


According to calculations published by an American 
newspaper, Great Britain has the larga of the 
we eet aoe 879), the United States coming second. 
About £10,000,000 is spent annually on the pursuit. 
Hunger the Best Recruiting Sergeant. 

Recruiting for the Army is very heavy at present, 

to slackness of em Two 


Lancaster, 
tion, to receive more men. 
Wonderful Antiquarian. 


finest collections of London antiquities is 
costermonger, Mr. James Smith. 


the history of any object he has ever met with, even 
has not seen it for years. 
Married to a Dead Animal. 


in 
ritual is strictly observed w 


An Improved Mananlicher Rifle. 


pol Bs is 
more , Ani 

much cir of manipulation. Tho} is smaller, and the 
barrel is two inches than its forerunner, 


Oldest and Shortest National Anthem. 


and the 


lavish hospitality 


thousand years, and for 
¢ thousand more beyond that, until stones are not rocks 


any more, nor moss any longer grows thickly.” 
A New Gem. ™ 
The latest word in the h + a a 
a Callcralan gem, which bas length found its 
— * a — peach- 
indeed, a @ poetic 
rose 


A SNOW-MELTING MACHINE. 


ro rr for 
the United States. This apparatus 


A CHECK ON RATS. 
of the quays adjoining grain warehouses are 
with nat a, Rs to boats 


Mary 
carrying 
having ready access 


ious 


nimble climber), a device 
, "I of tin is 


d to be “snell- 


Bricks from Duet Destructor. 

Falham Council is successful!y earring out a 
scheme by which are made from the clinker tat 
comes from the 
John, M.P. 


An —_ < the first Christian names of the mem. 
bers of the of Commons showe that out of the total 
of 670 no fewer than ninety-two are called John. 
Dangers of Artificial Teeth. 

Through swallowing ber 
married woman, of 
se and one tooth being 
jung: 


Earl Buye Factory. 
It app bedhead GAS de Fadl of Pembroke has agreed 


company. 
Prodigy too Young. 

For permitting his da 
violinist at Holbors Town 
costs. His excuse was that she was a prodigy, and it gav 
her intense joy to play. 

Diamonds Scattered on the Pavement. 

In its —_ prong: rise, a — ae 
near a jeweller’s Kirkgate, s, est 
haar. the window, and scattered trays of amends and 
trin! about the pavement. 

A New British Submarine. 

A submarine vessel which is being built for the British 
Navy is being — by a well-known firm of oil engise 
manufacturers, with a new type of engine of 500 horse- 
power, built to consume only crade oils. 

French President’e Precaution. 
It is reported that M. Loubet’s first motor will be «n 


artificial teeth, Jane Jones, a 
Town, died in hospital, the 
ound embedded in the right 


electric brougham, of going at over fifteen miles 
anhour. Tho President is an srened. enemy ofshigh-speod 
motoring. 

Wild Cat Captured. 

A Ross-shire the other morning found an 
excellent specimen of the wild cat in one of his vp on 
Tollie Farm, Poolewe. The which measured 4ft. in 
pe (rm had received no further injury than a wounded eg, 

the trapper managed to take it home alive. 
Clock on the Ceiling. 

A Manich has invented a remarkable sick- 
room clock. a button is an electric lamp 
behind the dial throws the shadow of the hours and hands, 
Ss the 80 that an invalid can see it from 
his t craning his neck. 


Regulations for Opera Artists. 


Their Greatest Treasures. # Ps 


A gold-platsd pencilecase will be 


siven to the sender of each paragraph 
your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 


THE EARL OF LEICESTER. 
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the Brittany bedstead occupying 
Hervey tells you, 
of Dinard with a view 


The house stands on an eminence almost in the centre of 
Bary St, Edmunds. 


four or five hundred—and 
has been kept up at Ickworth for 


F 


.= 
ef 
y 


iy 


weed on the second columa. Address 


credits his clear complexion and the 

Bie hogy remarkably white and smboth skin to 

the fact that ho has soap of a particular brand 

see a eel sihaecde he Sere rahe simple 

7 
Lava indeed done wonders, for, the Kaiser 
his skin — clear and wholesome, 
eminen' person. 

jarerious eho His Majesty’e bath fur- 

nishes a formidable contrast, sa Fae ordinary sinc 

tub, painted. = bra most asto! thing about it 

uation. 

- consider themselves Fortune’s grace- 

oF car- 
8, 

the thought that Germany’s Kaiser, twice 

o King, pr many ee a Grand Duke, eighteen times 

a Duke, three times a ee once a Dergrere— 

t means nowada: a Prince, n 

tT ale and fifteen times s Seigneur, beside 

being @ Bishop, bathes behind a curtain in a little 

corridor, the connecting link between his dressing-room 

and the bed 


Kaiser's Simple Bath. 

That this statement almost challenges belief, I am 
not the last to appreciate, but can only reiterate its 
truth. And, when you come to think it over, is it 
more startling than the story — to King 
Leopold’s bath in the Potedam Stadt oss? It is 

OlLOWS 
Oe eniid Liebenau was all in a flutter when, in 
August, 1890, His Belgian Majesty came to return the 
Kaiser's visit to Ostend, for colleague of Brussels 
had informed him that the Sovereign gentleman was 
addicted to _ daily bathing habit, and demanded a 
hot bath at that. 

There was, at that time, only one Lo palace avail- 
able in town (the Kaiserin was unable to entertain 
Leopold at her own house), and this, the Stadt Schloss, 
contained but a single bath-room, to which, to further 
complicate matters, is attached the suites reserved for 
Prussian Princesses. To lodge Leopold in that sacred 
apartment was out of the question, and if a cabinet 
was fitted up with the regulation German bath-tub and 
stove, ing would certainly poke fun at the ante- 
diluvian ar! 


He cet up a 
- water tap, 


warm, calculated th ’ 
moderate the heat 


af 


d 
with true na acumen, 
by turning on the 
gd Leopold’ 
‘ow, Leopold 
tivities very much, and observin; 
his slightest wishes in 


varia t's f 
iy 8 Tes- 


up and down before 
i, nt ran 


serva 
8 suite of apartments, tifinking that Hie 


tant, took cou and burst into the bath-room, where 
found His Wiajesty dancing an bow orgy High- 

1 ping alternately 

linizhents and cold-cream. 


Mr. H. Werbert, who took part ia the famouse charge of the 
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gallons of cold water, in which sea-salt has been dis- 
ecvet, baling it rather laboriously from a vessel near 
a 


Besides a barber’s chair, several armchairs, and the 
furnishings already described, the dressing-room con- 
tains little worth mentioning, except a rare photo- 
graph, representing Her Majesty in a pce ait 
this was taken in Venice in 1890, after the Imperial 
couple’s return from the Orient, and has never been 
published ; but although it does not flatter the Kaiserin, 
none of her good-looking pictures are visible, while, on 
the other hand, all tables and chests of drawers bear 
witness to the Kaiser’s vain passion for seeing him- 
self pictured, all being literally covered with photos 
showing His Majesty in every variety of costume—at 
the manoeuvres, on the parade-field, hunting, sailing, 
or making his entry into some town or village amid the 
loyal shouts of the populace. 


The Kaiser’s Huge Wardrobe. 

A prince like the Kaiser, who owns a set of 
uniforms for each of the three hundred and odd 
Prussian regiments, horse, foot, and artillery, besides 
the ones appurtenant to the Bavarian, Wartemburg, 
and Saxony contingents, not to mention the Austrian 
British, Russian, anian, Spanish, Turkish and 
Sw armies that enrolled his name as colonel, 
general, or field-marshal—the proprietor of such an 
official wardrobe needs, of course, most extensive store- 
rooms for his multi-coloured, tasselled, and gold-laced 
treasures, and that they are magnificently cared for 
goes without saying. 

And when I say that the Emperor owns uniforms of 
all Prussian and almost an equal number of foreign 
regiments, not forgetting, by-the-way, that he is lord 
of the sea in Germany, Great Britain, Russia, and 
Sweden—dignities that ag with them cocked hats. 
broadswords and daggers, blue cloth, and silver and 
ay lace galore—I do not refer to the garments alone, 

ut include all the ornaments, badges, sashes, side- 
arms, caps, helmets, czakos, busbies, czapkas, bur- 
ganets, sabres, cuirasses, shoulder-points, knots and 
epaulettes, silver cords, belts, cartridge-cases, and 
laces, belonging to gala, full, and semi accoutrements. 

All these innumerable and expensive accessories—a 
single pair of shoulder-knots often costs more than the 
uniform itself—must be on hand and ready for use at 
any given time, as bright and as good as new. 
you begin to understand why the Emperor is for ever 
unable to make both ends meet with an income of 
£650,000 a year? 

Vast Numbers of Clothes. 

The t Frederick’s entire wardrobe was “ sold to 
a Jew for three hundred Thalers,’” and among the lot 
were the identical coat, breeches, and boots he wore at 
Rossbach. When, to come down to our own period, 
the late William I. desired to be photographed in the 
uniform of the Garde du Corps, one of his officers had 
to lend him a cuirass, His Majesty refusing to go to the 
expense of buying one. And these monarchs won more 
battles than the present Kaiser has earned, or even 
offered, racing-cups. 

As Lafayette raised a frigate and crow at his own ex- 
ord to assist the young American Republic, so could 

illiam equip the marines of a first-class battle-ship, 
or the officers of ten army corps, from his wardsebe 
without being reduced to one suit. 

He owns, besides those alluded to, scores of costumes 
adapted to various sports, numberless uniforms of 
yacht clubs in Germany and Britain, and last, but 
not least, an astounding array of plain clothes, with 
accompaniments of hats, gloves, ties, canes, 
buttons, and scarf-pi 
especially selected, for 
it were. 


To sum up, I will mention that the Emperor’s foreign 
uniforms alone occupied, in 1895, two immense rooms ; 
perhaps an secnaee idea of the extent of the 
clothes in st 


kept, and these fill an imposing half, separated from. 
the dressing-room by folding ple ao 

A special valet is in constant attendance there from 
oy aaa so that the Kaiser is able to 
change his uniforms with the same celerity as his mind. 


which for each suit are 


ng part of the garment, as 


(This remarkable book, published serially in 
** Pearson’s Weekly,’ began on January 12th, and 
will be continued next week.) 


——— 


“How are you on with your music, my 


dear?” inquired a her niece. 
“Well, of course,” replied the niece, diffidently, 
“it wouldn’t be me to compliment m: 


re for 
but some of the Faelghbour have me they have 
ae awake at n for hours listening to my play- 
g- 


ef the fight in the March ROY. 


down expensi 
only help to 
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WILL OUR ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS 
BECOME OBSOLETE ¢ 


The Arrival of the Metor-cmaliys is Likely to 
Prove a Serious Blow to Municipal 
Electric Trams. 

Tax London ratepayer looks at the latest competitor 
for passenger traffic, the motor-’bus, with mixed feel- 
ings. As a tired citizen, anxious to get home ss 
quickly as he can when the day’s work is over, the new- 
comer promises great things for the future; but as a 
shareholder in the city’s investments, he gases upon the 
stately electric cars, and the perplexin net-work of 
well-laid tram-lines, and wonders: “Shall we ever get 
those millions back?’’ 

Motor ’buses start with an immense advantage over 
electric trams. They havo no preliminary difficulties, 
such as legal charges, Parliamentary or Council oppo- 
sition, ly problems of street widening, the laying 
of the track, and other essentials that entail the ex- 
penditure of fortunes before a car is run. 

For them, the ordinary road is already in existence, 
and the ordinary laws apply. Cars can be put on as 
soon as they aro built, run on the most profitable 
routes, and moved from one district to another with 
the utmost facility. 

They can travel at an 
an hour, while their pon 
not 


speed up to twenty miles 
rous and stately rivals are 
rmitted to go at more than twelve. 

ore than this, and here is an argument that takes 
hold of a City man already five minutes late for busi- 
ness, if a motor breaks down, its passengers change to 
some other vehicle, and that is the extent of the 
disaster ; but if an electric car comes to grief, the whole 
service for a considerable distance is disorganised. 

The motor-’bus is only in its infancy. As yet com- 
paratively few of these vehicles have appeared on the 
streets of our big cities; but the impression of the 
general public is that they have come to stay. 

To see these strange-looking concerns fill rapidly at 
the first corner they touch, sect out upon their smooth 
but rapid journey, winding in and out among the 
weary ’bus horses and rail-bound electric cars, and 
to mentally calculate “which will there first,’’ is 
to already see one of our City problems solved. 

Added to this, when we hear of the large orders that 
have been placed with motor builders, not by irrespon- 
sible investors, but by men who have had long ex- 
perience of road traffic, we are almost fo to the 
ponclenee that the time is not far off when the tram- 
way wi . 
nly within the last few days the London General 
Omnibus Company, which has about 1,400 horse-omni- 
buses on the road, have put aside £20,000 for the pur- 
pose of experimenting with this form of locomotion, 
and this as the consequence of a highly successful trial. 

Other firms are showing equal enterprise, and the 
or iladaa manufacturers have three years’ orders in 

nd. 

The recent returns of some of our railway companies 
show how hard hit they have been by the competition 
of electric trams. The directors in each case have sub- 
mitted the 


for interest and cost of renewal. : 
It is calculated tat £60,000,000 of public money is 
locked up in our tramways. 
A very serious question of the day is: “ Will the 
public see their own back.” It would be a very extreme 
a of the case to say that all this money is 


Wherever there is a large travelling public, almost 
every kind of vehicle is of use, and so many towns are 
so excellently served with electric cars, that it is likely 
that these will long continue to hold a heavy part of 
the traffic, whatever competition get. 

But it is ale oe that the ratepayers of many 

laces will n to be contented with less profite 
rom their tramways than looked likely a few years 


ago. 

Some time ago a popular novelist declared that one 
of England’s greatest blunders was in the locking up 
of so much capital in railway tracks. He contended 
that had s portion of the same large sums been ex- 
pean in making jt some! roads more suitable for 
and greater facilities been given for steam and 
electric traction upon them, there would by this 
time have been much greater ease of transit for goods 


and spe ae 
It is probable he over-stated the case, but at a time 


ve rail plant, 
glut the 


t Brigade at Balaci 
Brice oorttin aclava, gives his impressions 
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My Notebook. 


Dr. JosErPH PARKER once edi 
pa for me, bat I did not think it » particularly 
jant number. In making the to him 


esa na any Seabee to 
any charity oe name. His 
pola will doit. The most 


t, “I y I can 
k of at the present moment is yours truly, Joseph 
Parker.” ose 


Ow one of the evenings when I dined with him at this 
particular time he told mea pool ry which has not 
yet, I think, found ite way into print. He was sta 
at a country house where there was a big week 
por. Canon Blank had joined the billiard-room party 

Podge deed a and one of his opponents was Mr. 
Wiggs, a . The canon lost a “ life,” and took 
from his pocket a threepenny-piece to piswd for eee 
he p on the edge of the table. “Ob,” said Wiggs, 
“IT see, Canon, you have had your share of the 
money.” The Canon drew himeelf up to his full height, 
a good six feet, and looking the man-of-law full in 
face, said: “I’m surprised that you, Mr. Wiggs, in the 
fresencs of this respectable company, have the audacity 

recognise your own paltry contribution.” 


sss 


Here's another a. Parker story. The doctor 
was addressing one is evening classes, a rough hard 
lot, and he had taken the st - 
“T got along swimmingly,” he said“ until a little urchin 


in one of the back seats aegecediy tin de Bie ea | 
angels have to have a ladder when Pp’ 
After the inevitable laugh had subsided I said: ‘ Well, 

There was 


that is a fair question, who can answer it P’ 
@ pause, and Peon up went a poday At ‘ Well my little 
man,’ I eaid, ‘why was it?’ ‘I mabbe, they was 
moultin’,’ was the reply.” 

sss 


No one could be kinder to, and more painstaki 
with, the young author than myself, and often I go po 
my way to write him words of advice and 
encouragement. It is hard ewan to read and 
upon manuscripts as a business, it is unbearable to do it 
for charity, when if you are honest the a age of your 
will followin 


bounty you for evermore. 
correspondence has just between Editor 
author : 

Author to Editor. 

My or br — ‘ a af = give ~~ 

ur opinion of it—plainly an: mercy. cannot be a 
iterary success I want ns bee it. Excuse my boldness. 

Editor to Author, 

My Dear 81n.—Your story is of no value. It gives no hint 
whatever of literary success. But do not be discouraged. Try a 
simpler theme. 

Author to Editor. 

81n.— Your opinion of my story is what was to be ofa 


person so puffed up by his own tom: and accidental success 
fiat he weed die HN cars he srw anything really good written 
by another. 


time-honoured sa 
. But thatisa 


It isa that wealth does not 
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ts have been 
lore, I id like to give what 
prominence I can to the admirable instititution recently 
existence in King’s Labour 
Tents. Lp cpg td mao A iminately in the 
streets to those k deserving. You buy for half- 
a-crown five y tickets. Ifa man or woman 
wants food they can get it with one of these. 
ses 
Pswnniss here, to those who solicit 


down the street “ Heaven is my ‘d 
Then somebody him over, and he came s 
But somebody said, “ Look here, my man, shovel in‘these 


are. 
see 


Oan any reader tell me who first wore braces ? 


we can big’ Abe 
-boy, most obnoxious and insufferable little 
There xs cay ene of him oh presen, 
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A GREAT BRITON'S ‘CAREER. 


Lights on the Life of the late Marquis of, Dufferin 
; and Ava. 


Lorp Durrzein’s biography is just published in two 
vols. by Mr. John Murray. 

It is from the able pen of Sir Alfred Lyall, P.C., and, 
as its price (36s.) will put it beyond the reach of 
most al oxz readers, we give a few extracts. 

The late Marquis, it will be remembered, achieved 
his most brilliant successes as our ambassador to the 
French capital, where in 1896 he closed his great 
diplomatic career. 

ut in his time he ee his country in many 
lands—Canada, , India, and elsewhere. 
P a great man. ear how he got angry with the 
tan: 

“He (the Sultan) said something about England 
wishing to acquire a Protectorate over Turkey. Then 
this I turned upon him in great wrath, and told him | 
could not accept such a statement, and required to 
know the grounds upon which it was founded. He 
said that it was what other le euggested, upon 
which, with t warmth, I told him was sur- 
rounded in his palace by people who knew nothing of 
Europe and European politics, or of the political forces 
of the world, and that they were porn ed and his 
Empire to the devil. I could not help thinking that the 
Sultan was rather pleased than ctherwise at hearing 
his friends abused. We then both calmed down, and 
I led the conversation into a pleasanter channel.” 

But everything concerning Russia is now of interest, 
and Sir Alfred Lyall writes: . 

“On February 18th, 1880, Lord Dufferin was dining 
with the French Ambassador, when Monsieur de Giers, 
the Russian Minister, who was also present, mentioned 
that he had heard a loud explosion in the direction 
of the Palace, and had sent for information. A 


messenger soon brought news of an attempt to blow 


up the an 
party, an 
the Wasperer, 


or’s apartments. This broke up the 

Dufferin hurried to the Palace, whero 

peep comeplly Mer Duchess of Edin- 

burgh, came out to speak with him. His first words 
were: ‘Providence has moe mercifully saved mo.’ ” 

In a letter to Lord Salisbury describing the dread- 


apartments being in very close 
he scene of catastrophe.” 
fixed in the basement under the 
room where the Emperor was to dine. But the Tsar 
was late, and had not arrived. While he escaped 
ecathless, eight soldiers of the guard were killed and 
oe is the undignified 
ne -can i undigni t of the 
Russian general as revealed by the folldrieg extract : 
“Rumours had abroad for months past 
ron Lord Dufferin) of s conspiracy to blow up the 
alace, which had been kept crammed with soldiers 
ever since the Emperor’s return—a method 
of — inst a 
to Lord 


hold 


that, havi 
withdrawn 


streets, 


the charge of havi 
Poor little En ! It is to be hoped 
the police over their fright. 


¢ ictoria was a devoted mother to her 
dren, and occasionally went to extremes in her 
maternal solicitude. Wrote Lord Dufferin to a corre- 
-—— in regard to the funeral of the 
y afterwards the Nikilists after all gucceed 


eT seal te tovdar'ei the Pileas of Wal i 
and of bringing his wife too. I pal Soe rick” 
no one can calculate 


the circumstances,’ 


under said the ambas- 
wely, was not ® very pleasant message.” 


eador, 


of paying for the table at billiards, buy “ Practice Strokes at Billiards,” cloth, price le, 


Wank ENDING © 
Yun. 23, 1905. 


LOVERS’ QUARRELS. 
By Our Baneful Bachelor. 


Lovers’ quarrels are considered by many le to 
pave « stimulating effect Lye a courtship. The Lo 


disputante. In 
method of obtain- 
onag! which follows. _ 
i ificult matter for some young couples 
joa een determination and Rascon h the most 
ocile and insipid can learn to do eo. Perhaps the 
most efficient method of creating a tiff is by a mis- 
understanding. } 
ou can say or do something which will 
a Lely nr ete taisconstrde your Seauing. oF 
te 


irreparable breach. Te’ ad 

should be carefully avoided. Irritating 

one ue can be dorian, which will answer the 
ui tter. 

For instance, a little harmless attention paid to your 

ient to cause the 


, rival may be 
eweetheart’s pet The. Fd roay pee Nees 


to the patient’s patience. There 


sity to form these should take. Every 
joker must invent his own ag 
Studied neglect is somet: useful in promoting 


quarrels between the keep 
appointment, or bring a promised gift, or to answer 
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an urgent letter is an almost sure way of causing un- | WHICH IS THE BEST BICYCLE P 


pleasantness. 
The habit of asking rude, nose-poking questions 
answers well in some cases. Queries relating to the 


family ites of a sweetheart’s parents are particu- 
la in this rt Slighting references, too, 
to a lover’s friends and relatives can often be relied on 


to cause a tiff. 

Quarrels can often be created by pity. Condole 
freely with a sweetheart upon his or her defects and 
shortcomings, and such “ well-meant’’ sympathy will 
gy to —— iprvesin oi gitigdvis hack 

'o rage the opposite sex very bitterly is helpful, 
but waaay too vague to be of t assistance in pro- 
moting real anger. More useful is the habit of talkin 
about one’s ideals, taking care to extol the gi 
— which are notably absent in one’s sweetheart. 

is kind of conversation, carried on in a cynical tone 
and off-hand style, may be relied on to nettle the 


most placid 
Ridicule the sweetheart’s taste in anything and 
ing if fre- 


u would have tiffs easily an 
emi’ Refuse to a ise when cornered and 
to be in the wrong; quarrels are then almost 

und to come. 
the most absurd, impossible requests to the 
beloved that you can think of ; you can then pretend to 
take hac well as give offence when you find they are not 

anted. 

"Lies a domineering tone. Assert yourself by in- 
sisting on the superiority of your opinions on every 


‘| conceivable subject. It is certain then that the most 


docile sweetheart will rebel sooner or later. 

Talk about your past love affairs. Be eloquent about 
the handsome | and other good qualities of old 
“flames.’’ This is a guaranteed raiser of trouble for 


any yoees couple. 
ss in sympathy. Make light of your sweet- 
heart’s troubles. Submerge them in the flood by which 
you recount your own. Take offence at the least cause 
and at no cause. Reprove a lover with or without 
reason. 
Impose unreasonable restrictions on your swect- 
heart’s actions in every possible way so as to make the 
courtship nicely irksome. Be tyrannous, paradoxical 
and generally idiotic, then tiffs and quarrels will be 
beautifully easy and uent. 


We are anxious to purchase half-a-dozen bicycles fog 
presentation to readers of this paper, but we are in doubt as 
to which make to decide on. We wish, however, to select 
the most machines, and for this reason we ask readers 
to let us know what make of bicycle they prefer. 

All you have to do is to write on the coupon below the name 
of the bicycle you would like to have if you won it, attach your 
mame and address, put the coupon in an envelope, and address 
it to the “Bicycle”? Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 

We shall purchase six of the best bicycles, and shall present 
these to readers in an easy competition. Three of them will 
be gentlemen's bicycles and three of them will be ladies 
bicycles. Orly those bona-fide readers of the paper who send in 
their votes for the bicycles will be eligible to compete in the 
competition in which the bicycles will be offered. 

It is to your advantage to get as many votes as possible 
from your friends, for the more you get the greater the chance 
of yeur favourite make of bicycle topping the list. 

Each reader is limited to one vote. 


Wovrp-ss Sportsman: “I suppose everybody must 
begin as—er—or—a beginner, don't ou meow. 


amek r: “To be sure, sir! But some continue 
it a good longer than others.” 
A POSER. 
ScorsMEN are fond of an argument, and delight te 
find flaws in an o; nt’s logic. 
Two bi iths were once conversing as to which 
was the first trade in the world. 
One insisted that it must have been gardening, and 
quoted from Genesis, “ Adam was put into the Gardena 


of Eden to dress it and keep it.’’ 
“Ay, John,’’ retorted the other, who had stood up 
for his own trade, “but wha made the spades? ’”’ 


aaa a a aa a a a ee 
poor health. About four years ago when my baby 


Food That Saved When Everything Else Failed. 


The food route is a safe and very sure road back to | Gra 


Lealth. 


Fels-Naptha costs less 

a Nothing ; that is: it 
*s in labour ten times 
cost, and labour is 

mney, 

Saves wear on. clothes 

Sides, 


Naptha 39 Wilscts sitet London BO! 


the chest after meals disappeared, 

its uneasiness, and gradually the 
nervousness disappeared. For about a year I ate 
Grape-Nuts and cream three times a day, and on that 
alone I have regained 54ib. of lost weight, and weigh 
five pounds more than I ever did, and now do not find 
any — in using my old-time relishes with my 


F'expoct to be married soon, and I do not expect 
Grape-Nuts to be eliminated from bill of fare as 
long as I live. If my testimony will help some poor 
mortal, place my letter conspi usly where it can be 
read. I will gladly answer loatace.’ Name given by 
Grape-Nute Co., 66, Shoe Lane, E.C. 

“Grape-Nuts contain all the constituents of a com- 
food, and in a highly assimilable state,”’ says the 


CBT. 
“There’s a reason.”’ 


Look in each packet for the famous little book, “The 
Road to Wellville.” 


FOR LADIES ONLY. 


Men Will Not Be Interested. 


A had an experience while on a visit that she 
Po Ng Bis “ Before I knew the right food I had 


was threo weeks old, a little, poor, weak thing, my 
sister, who owns a large farm, wanted me to come and 
make a visit, hoping my health would be better, so I 
went, and took with me three children. When we 
were waiting at the depot we saw a penny-in-the-slot 
weighing machine, so we got weighed. I remember so 
well about it, for when we to my sister’s I told 
her I only weighed 8st. 71b. was a healthy woman, 
and I a little bit of a thing; she weighed 12st. 71b. 

looked at me and said, ‘Louie, I am going to feed 
ae Grape-Nuts and cream, and I know you will get 
at. 


“ The first —— for breakfast we had Grape-Nuts 
and nice cream, and the same every morning, and the 
result has been I now weigh 10st. 5lb., and we use 
three say week in our family. 

“1 ave & new baby now and have an abundance of 
milk for him, where before I had nearly none. I credit 
it all to the use of Grape-Nuts. ‘All four of our 
children are as fat as butter, and I think the Grape- 
Nuts is responsible for their health.”” Name 
given by Grape-Nute Co., 66, Lane, E.C. 

Look in ea f i 
Read to Wellvitle.” or the famous li book, “The 

of four teaspoonfuls of Gra: 
change rom ordinary porri rn Dontints sr 
Nuta. We do this at the factory from 10 to 12 snag 


LI 
to 2 


ae 


} 
rd 


Don’t fool 
with your face. 
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HL Romanee of Darkest Joondon. af By Arthur Applin. 


Author of “ Life’s Great Handicap,” “Dolores,” “The Clatter of the Clogs,” etc., etc. 


CHARACTERS IN THIS STORY. ° Letty stood transfixed on the threshold; the policeman “Oh hon!” 
Lady Letty Marford, working in the East-end under the hesitated, coughed, and shuffled his feet in an uncomfort- Lord ur went on, quickly. 
name of Letitia Smith. crn better not wait,” he said nervously. Gc, God niet t, Mary pes ite ‘me you ee asleep.” 
The Duke of Marford, Letty’s father. “Oh, no; it must ——_—, Mary Jane, can you “eo, sr Pleas sir—” ; 
- e Recdais, of the Ralvation Asay, Ladies | PY, ‘3 b -egpme miss, ” Mary Jane stammered. “’E’s “I'm afraid to say it, sir,” Mary Jane whispered ner 
werd been ’ ever since twelve o’clock—your—your brother, | vously. 
SS mitord Arthur, standing on the landing abo ht “Years Saker trothen othe t's hit!” 
8 ve, ou're ro s hit! 
Captain Conroy, once Letty’s fiancé. it time to speak, before Lady Letty disclaimed him, | Lord Arthur started guiltily. 
Lord Arthur Polestick, Letty’s friend. es ly as he heard the approach of Mrs. Ridley. “Mary Jane!” he said reprovingly, “you mustn't talk 
Bill Alias, the Terror. “Yes, Letty, here I am,” he cried over the . | Ronsense!” 
° paiinatepctipiitean spss “I’ve been waiting for you # long time. How are you, “I won't, sir, only ter you, sir—'cause if you was her 
™” ther you wouldn't let ‘er work as she do, sittin’ hup 


dear 
CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE. mY. We've bopt him amused. He ain't been dull,” chir- | to hall hours makin’ things as isn’t a patch on what the 
A nic ee Arth rae eY for ee instant did Lady Letty look surprised. ‘The 
T fte ed to Lord . or an 3 20 y 
To Lucretia the hears Sow peak tos. golden seconds. instant passed; she ran, quikly upstairs and held out | “There's missis,” trembled the little maid. ; 
When twilight came, and to avoid further arguments both her hands to Lord ur. “ “Tl see you again,” Lord Arthur whispered hurriedly. 
between Lucretis, the cat and the piano, Lord Arthur eer How nice of you to come and | “Look after her, take care of her, Mary Jane.” He 


suggested adjourning to his sister's sitting-room, she | wait all time,” she cried. Then to the | pressed a sovereign into her hand. She stared at it as if 
accompanied him with a maiden modesty thet was. posi- | astonished constable, “Please excuse me, Mr. .” | afraid it would burn a hole in her re 
tively priatel. ; diket “ Don't ates it, Miss Smith—I—I think I must be 3 a = cab here?” Lord Arthur cried, running 
“ love the twilight,” she cooed, drawing a moving on : own 
chair close to his, in "hak that the said ‘Febety “No, must come up and have your glass of beer. “No, not at this hour,” my ago muttered. 
would break, and “Mr. Smith” would offer her his knee. | Let mo lace to my brother. Arthur, this is Mr. And with that cold comfort front door of 9 Porcu- 
“T do love the twilight. Don't you, Afr. Smith?” Brewster, a friend of mine. He has very kindly seen me | pine Road closed on Lord Arthur Polestick. 
“Yes, sometimes.” home on one or two occasions.” Mary Jane continued to stare at the piece of gold. She 
Lucretia gurgled and edged nearer, and the chair | “No hoffence, I “ope, P.C. Brewster said awkwardly, | had never possessed a whole sovereign, all at once, in her 
bes ominously. Hit frigh if sed,” wept the little man. iene cached she hid it in her stockin 
“Hit’s so mysterious. Hit tens me sometimes— . e deeply as 
I'm a - Mrs. Ridley follqwed the quartet into the Laer Tee “I knew th wandh ‘or beothar” ad 
No reply. “Would you like a glass of milk, Miss Smith!” she | When lights were out and doors bolted she knocked 
“TI shouldn't feel frightened with you, Mr. Smith.” said _politely. gently at y's door—her usual custom now. 
“Of course not. If you did—I’d—I’d——” “Thanks I should.” Letty was surprised. “ Anything helse you'll be wantin’, miss?” 
“Yes, what would you do?” - “Ts that enough?” Lord Arthur gasped. “ “No, , laeey Jane.” = 
“Vd—oh, Ee pretect you.” “Oh I dined—late,” Letty murmured. And “TI ‘ope I ’t do wrong in not warnin’ you as he was 
Lucretia sighed. e 8 Mrs. » have you any beer—— epetalza before I opened the door,” she said slowly. “If 
. Hiatt hit wonderful tha way one feels safe when one as rang ol ae Letty d oer en gl : ‘i 
nows there's a man about. musta’t keep you up, very tired, ’ “Known w unny little person?” 
“Ah, what would you do without us!” Lord Arthur said’ os 0 hint > the Ridleys. # Knows as the Othe ome Wis ging tor ase. yor hone, 
Faeretio: (rey coy and tapped Lane: Asters Eee wee Only the policeman took it. He swallowed his beer and Td ‘ave come an’ warned yer! aes 3 os 
a fan. beat a hasty retreat. B 't you think that 
“We'd do very well, Hi assure you. Men indeed! A “T have e letter for you,” Lord Arthur said presently, | gentleman was my ” ae 
lot of worry they are.” A pause, “And yet you ain't so i 8 Se. Mary Jane with her stocking. 
bad.” Lucretia and her mother looked interested. 7 “"R give me ” she said apologetically, holding out 
“It’s time she arrived, isn’t it?” Lord Arthur said pre- “From Dad,” Lord Arthur continued cheerfully. “I've | the sovereign. 
sently. also an important from him ! “He gave that because—because he knew that you 
“She? Ho, your sister! Yes,” with a sigh. “I a . She rose slowly, but paused | had hese kind to me!” 
expects she'll be here soon. Funny, isn’t it?” as the chair caught. her ‘i “*E harsked me ter be kind ter_you and ter tike care 
“Why. generally I fidgets until she's in. I can't get to looking ta ber Seats at Led Artkor, ace T | Of fer, Mary Jane sobbed, redaced suddenly to tetra, 
“ A 8 Ys in. I can’ . tegrs_ preven’ co 
sleep, andthe time do hang #0 ‘es on my ‘ands. But | ‘eard o ‘savy fall—after a cilence, too!” mounted to Lady Letty’s cheeks. 
to-night I don’t seem to mind her late, not a bit. She @ finger s “But he és »” she said with a little catch in 
De goat” “ Miss » I'm your brother is very giy with | her king as much to herself as to Mary Jane. 
“Yes—no! No, you—you are such a charming | the ladies! Janette, come to ot it’s late, and | “He me 80 ei” 
hostess!” Mr. and Miss Smith would hve together, | “Yes, miss,” Mary Jane said obediently. “I won't for- 
“What things you do say, Mr. Smith. I wish I ‘ad | I'm sure.” miss. And—if—there’s enything I can—do—brothers 
“You m a husband,” Lord Arthur » preying | Arthur of uncontrollable laughter. |. Letty nodded. “TI’ll-read part let- 
his hardest that Letty would arrive in time. But her “brother” Neotel ter from hoppy. tere—whan he a You Took oy foc gest 
“In another hour she'll are Ee ee, “Lord Arthur,” she said severely, “ what have been | then Jane.” 
to himself. fet eee Heaven knows w doing? Give an account of yourself immedistely!” “ Thank miss. I once ‘ad a friend who read me 
1 haven't said already." And she'll reply "Yes'—and it'll | She looked et the chair with the missing leg and | ‘erbrotheos letters—we shared "em— but he—he—got 
all over!” again. friend’ another sister — ‘ad a 
He mopped his brow with his handkerchief. og ne stammared. “OK, Lady Letty, you only | randy Heo with 2 : at ee 
“I wonder as mow you've never been married,” Lacretia | arrived jest in time——” “Then share—Arthur !” 
whispered softly in - ; “In time? = Mary Jane didn't a wink that night. She lay 
“Ah, if I'd only met-——” The pealing of the front | “To prevent Lucretia proposing to me! awake over over again to the two mice and 
door bell stopped him—just in time! “You have brought an answer from father,” Letty said | the colony of ik beetles those wonderful - : 
“That must be she,” he cried, jumping to his feet and | when her mirth had “Well share—Arthur. : 
ro i Tne andthe sicaty cae rote, | LACteRaey Tae ats A PORE a er |g Bette, Bn Unk ao a ee 
} umped, too, e rickety e, a ilies to 
tive seconds too late, and Lucretia went head over eels | father. | rhe the tag, |. Sa ae Dare Stays ews Se 
on to the floor. opmen @ brick, looking knew 
“Don't look! Look the other way!” she shrieked. “and 0 are you, Lord Arthur, for bringing it here and Pen sont thet Mary Jane was 0 person of ne 
Lord —_— was much = — in pro to | wasting ty man ‘aa It was Bi | wrong of you, ees 
notice what was poopenin. ucret swal- $ ‘orgive you or m Ai : 
in and herself u; ed “Ite e to waste time on a sister,” he CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR. 
low her disappo' t pick p, unaided, ele, pleasure sister, smiled As ise for G Square 
“It is Letty!” Letty smiled. A ston of relief that might have been heard from one 
“I ‘aven't ‘urt myself. At least, I think not!” Mrs. Ridley did not leave them alone for . Kither | end of Grosvenor Square to the other, went up from the 
“By Jove, there's someone with her!" economy or ee drew her footeteps to the front mansion at nine o'clock on Thursday morning. 
“So there is,” Lucretia cried, peering over his shoulder. | room as the clocks chimed eleven. For Se ae eee room just a8 
‘- 73 ee et Oe A policeman, too!” “TI don’t want to ‘urry you, Mr. Smith, but hit’s gone | the Duchess —, and Robert was super- 
Lord turned towards door. eleven,” she said. inten the arrival of and the buttered toast. 
“Don't’go down,” Lucretia cried. “Mary Jane ‘ll let | “I suppose that’s a hint for me to go,” he : ee dear child——” The Duchees 
her in!” coyly, fe her ankle: “I might ‘ave | “Well, good-night, Letty; see you Thursday,” he in the servants and controlled her feelings and 
hurt myself when chair broke, mightn’t I?” brotherly tones. “Au revoir, Mra Ridley; thanks for | smothered her maternal instincts. “How delightful of 
“Yes,” Lord Arthur replied absently. kind hospitality. Say good-night to your daughter | you to arrive so early. Como and kiss me at once. Surely 
ee ee ee eee eee oe he's waitin’ outside on the floor above to good 708 Pare abt T eead a breakfast with you, darlin 
E “ She's ’ ou on al | “No, ‘ast 
cera Lord Arthur was growing impatient. “I | night ‘erself,” simpered Mrs. Ridley. “She ant come | mother. How are you, Robert?” with a merry Tittle 
expect she’s very tired. I wonder if is hungry. Is | down because she’s in dishabilly!” laugh. “I've only been away a week and yet to me it 
her supper ready!” . Lord Arthur smothered a groan and passed out in the | seems such a long time!” 

“My, are an affectionate brother,” Lucretia cried | direction of the second floor. “It has seemed a very long time, my lady,” said Robert 
dieappoinledy. . . ; “You mustn’t come up,” cooed Lucretia. allowing his features to relax into a pleased smile. “ What 
A Jane opened the front door. “Thank heaven for that!” Lord Arthur said fervently | will See ae ES | eatin, Ee, Mg 
“Your er’s come ter seo yer, miss.” she under his breath. Aloud, “Good-night, fair charmer! “Tee & wonderful appetite. —it must be the early 

with bulging eyes. “He's hupstairs‘with Miss Ridley!” - 


The banister trembled violently. morning sir!” 


*Practice Strokes at Billiards,” may be hai post frze for le. 34. from The Book Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C 
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A WISE QUESTION ANSWERED. 


Dr. Williame’ Pink Pills 


Wh 
for le People Cure so many 
Different Diseases. 

Tas jon is often asked: “Why is it that 
oy. s’ Pink Pills for Pale People, a single 
can cure 60 different diseases ? ” 

The answer is simple. Dr. Williame’ Pink Pills for 

Pale People cure a variety of diseases because they 


Cure the Causes of Disease. 
They are not a cure-all, or quack medicine, but a 
scientific worked out and a 
who struck out a new 


roduce an 

bests, often cause griping and stomach-ache, 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills are not an medicine 
at all; they do not act on the bowels re 


Pills 


A Positive not Ae Ray cg Remedy. 

other way in whic y differ from ordinary 
thie, that they are a positive remedy. 

gop edn io thing; it combats t! 


eym ves the disease iteelf un- 
Pills, 


by making new and pure Blood, act immediately u 
the ‘ants iteelf; and, moreover, eid cae i 
patient's 


aid of the pills and 
throws off the 
d e means 


say, too, “ How can 
So SS ee cure 
entire y, different 
Dr. Williams’ Pik Pull for Pale People, diseases!” Ordi- 


of this action. The pills cannot possibly do harm, as 
ways 


often do; they al ve . 
most terrible diseases is Anzmia. 


» 
| 


food—she has nothing ut Consumption to look forward 

And all sorts of added discomforts beset her. She 

cannot walk oes without waiting to rest, for she is 
moment she begins to climb. 

her lips pale, 

my Hand of Death 

of her, thus marked for an 


1 this. The Anemic Girls 
is Blood—new 

. Williams’ Pink Pills 

way that these pills restore poor 

bloom and beauty has becoxne famous in 

ical case—Miss Florence 


Street, Ashted, Bir- 
mingham. She tells her own story so intelli 


and use her |- 


Har | job 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT. 


War tbe pong pes and bloodless state I had heard 
described as Anwmia. Many of the girls with whom I 
work had had the same complaint, and they told me 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills would cure when nothing else 
could. They wrought wonders. I only found it neces- 
sary to purbase asingle box. To my relief and joy 
I Folt Well and Strong 
after having taken these few pills. Anwmia vanished, 


as 
taking Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills she 
has eee strength remarkably, and the last time I 
aw she had a colour like a rose. She attributed 


two | er good health to these pills alone.” 


To Parente and Guardians. 
It is criminal to let a pale, anemic girl drift into 


Consumption, merely for want of the New Blood which 
Dr. W ’ Pink Pills are proved to supply. They 
are a saf inst decline. 


eguard 
- Mothers aoe why they and their daughters. need 


new blood more men; but men can Anzmic, 
too. The weak back, easy fatigue, lack of interest in 
life, indigestion, and eral nervous weakness which 


trouble both men and women, need new blood to cure 
them, and these pills make new blood. Nerves that 
Sinn Pactra dace Salt 
eu tus’ even is, 
Locomotor Atary, and breakdown. Rest. inate, 
Rheumatiem is the Disease 
which Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills have cured most fre- 
. Rheumatism, once the invariable =_— of 
by Dr. Williams’ Pink Bills 


returnin the 
Pills. fle 


lutely free from rheumatism— payout tt nestion 
orf Dr. Williams’ Pink Plits for Pale Prople are 


proper medicine—| 
of 


ves at 


Manchester I had to go under my doctor time after 
time; I have also been twice a patient of the Manchester 
; and for last six years I have 

ca as well. Oh! the pai 


It terrible,” b tinued, laying his hand 
was econ on 
his hip, “simply terrible.” y 

“How Me were Fon wader tecstment at the 
In! , Mr. Nichols P” 

“ About five or six weeks the first time, and over a 
month the second time. All the medicine 1 took only 
relieved me for awhile. There was no permanent cure. 
It is eleven years since I first went tothe Infirmary, and 
there Seterval of teres prace before, geiny: Shore 
the second time. Since then I have gone re pd 
as ver 


to 
ills a trial, and very thankful I 


1 a gy nm ve pore 
wally, m it eve 

I ae cas well. I tell you these facts 

have Rheumatism or Scia' may learn, 

the royal road to health.” 

Wasted through Indigestion. 


no good?” That expresses only 
of Indi Food that we eat, and do 
og 9 


Em FESPES 
Hi 4 EEE 
Piety 


g 
2 
22 


° 


G11 


Sick headache and biliousness follow on Indigestion 
because food that we have not strength to digest fer- 
ments and poisons the blood. Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
pos and enrich the blood. Purgatives never cured 

ndigestion. They sometimes relieve it for a time, but 
they always weaken. 

he way to digest food well is to use it well. If we 
don’t get good out of food we necessarily get harm. 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills enable the blood to absorb 
and distribute nourishment. Thus they cure Indiges- 
tion, and give strength. Bile, Heartburn, Kidney and 
Liver disorders, and all effects of bad digestion 
disappear before them. 


The Curse of Indigestion. 


His wife vem = Neth! detail, Mr. G. Essom, 
55 Curzon Street, Netherfield, a sturdy giant, in the 
Railway Locomotive Works, told an experience of 
gt interest, because it absolutely proves what 

r. Williams’ Pink Pills do for men as well as women. 

Mr. Essom was once a 
great sufferer from Indi- 
gestion and its conse- 
quences. Thousands of 
people suffer at times, 
more or less severely, 
from this miserable ail- 
ment. They can be cured. 
Mr. Essom tells, in the 
following brief account, 
how he was cured. 


Afraid to Eat. 
“a I aril fay he, “ ba ig 

wor! mently. € 
I catered fines dissines, ¢ 


sick headache, indigestion, 

— — i Pe — j 

n 8 on Mr. G, Essom, who was cured 
m a oo I casi in? utigation, Bick Headache, 
fora very long time. My or. Williams’ Pink Palle. 
relatives thought I should 

never get better. I was afraid to take food. I got 
weaker and weaker.” 


His Frequent Attacks. 


“On an average I used to have a bad attack once 
a fortnight. They quite unfitted me for doing any- 
thing. tried ever so many kinds of medicine, but 
they were all of no use whatever. My wife,” continued 
Mr. m, “read in .a r of a cure by 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for eople. I n to 
take them at once, and I have only once had a bilious 
attack since, and that was just when I was only 
starting with this wonderful medicine. I have bad no 
attack for many months now, thanks to these pills.” 

The Way to be Cured. 

Truly pitiable is the state of those who cannot digest. 
Their food becomes a curse, the pleasures of the table 
a mockery. Strength fails; we cannot work if we are 

robust—those who are strong and 
have indi . Bees 7 
make pure blood, Dr. Williams’ Pills make peop’ 
em this way they have cured not only a eee 
but Anemia, Consum , Fits, , Kidney 
Disease, 8t. Vitus’ Dance, Paral Locomotor Ataxy. 
Dr. Williams’ Medicine Oo., iaduct, Lon: 
send a box post free for 2s. 9d., or six for 13s. 9d. Lut 
the can be had wherever ines are sold if 
a will take care toask for and insist on having 
Br. i coger mel — Pills =A _ ree Sehetiaten 
i offered, cure, and wise peop 
pas shops where Subeltutes are offered. 
Proof in One Day. 


It is right and nee that the manufacturers of 
or at the blish. The proof oan et ie ont 
w ublish. ways at the di 
of igure The fall name and address of every 

whose cure is published at all, are always given, 
i their kind permission (never otherwisc). But the 
surest way to obtain definite proof is to maqsire 
independently. Such an inquiry will soon show 

thinks of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
eople. Inquire, at any time, in your own 
e world, 
thy, hearty le, 


hed 
maid ia tho very highen Yenka of Bosley 
wi S 
no Jess an : than Tus Court JOURNAL says, 
in its issue of December 17th, 1898, page 2006 :— . 
The of “ ** pill- , £0 lavish! p 
matin role pile, 2 weal coreet 
; report it that the product of the ‘‘ only genuine ’” 
pill with the seven-wo name so often 
wit reaty to shun all pills 


our th piteous ent 
* in their title—bas penetrated to the most 


appearance thereon resulting. 

. Williams’ Medicine Oo., Holborn Viaduct, 
London, E.0., will always answer the inquiries 
preps Feige healbaghoscie , and will never supply 
the p er Ray erennneee eee ver, to one 
whom do believe the pills will cure. is 
surely an ample guarantee of good 
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Wek ENDING 
Fes. 23. 1905, 


The door closed. seconds elapsed. Then : 
“ Mother! 
“ —my darling! Letty/ Lerrr!” 


ti of joy which are far sweeter than smiles and far 
happier 3 and the happiness they bring is 
d q 


foolish fear them! 
“Letty, let me look at you! You are 
“ And ; i don’t look well. 
“The Duke's attack of gout has been very bad,” she 


You have—been—worrying about me, mother darling !” 
“A little,” the Duchess confessed. “But you said you 


le, darling!” 


h . Come, sit down and eat your breakfast. 
No I shall wait on Jot I insist, Fiah?” 
Letty sig : 


“ commence a 

Ne wiping beeen. "Ase you etry wngty, uring 
; be u ver; - ing !” 
softly, werk Soe ne yom very kungry, 8g 


“My child! Is the coffee nice; no one drinks it 
fast but you, so Assouan hasn't made any for a 
fortnight——” 

“Have I been away a fortnight?” 

 Yes—nearly: » I think. Some more fish?” 

“Please. Isn't it lovely?” 

“The fish, ving 

“ Yes—you—the le—Robert—home—everything !" 

“My La foolish, ber child, what have you been 
doing ? ‘ell me ” 

~ Bresenth , mother. But you must tell me everything. 
Where’s ly Muriel——!” 

“ Breakfasting in her room, as usual; a cup of weak tea 
and a slice of ° 

“And Ho » is she well? And where's Fluffy; 
where’s my blessed Chow?” 

“Since you left he’s deserted us. He lives in the ser- 
vants’ , under Hopman’s wing, I think.” 

As she spoke the door opened and the dog was pushed 
into the room. He to esc until ty spoke. 
Then, with a wild yelp, he hurled himself at her, a black, 


fiufty, bai mass. ‘ wit e 
“You will never go far away again, ‘ou, iad 
the Duchess said, when, an Hl. later, hee denghtrs 


apes was appeased and Fluffy’s joy had si 
own. 


“I'm afraid to-morrow, mother.” 

The Duchess said nothing, but presently suggested that 
Letty should try on her Presentation Dress. 

* Heaptmane said they would come at ten-thirty this 
morning. The ranean worxy ng my Hie ont for the past 
seven we've got rid of them, perhaps you 
will drive asin 9 the Park with me. I have a few pur- 
chases to make in Bond Street.” 

Letty agreed and ran off to her room, followed 
by Fluffy, where she found Hopman anxiously waiting for 
a? with Hauptman et Cie, and the dress! 

opman’s 
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amile until the other servants chaffed her and Boles grew 


And Lady pay wens . perpetual happy smile, too. 
She wanted to shout aloud her joy of it; to sing of it. 
t beautiful; it Leyes My event; A was be 


cleared his throat, laughed, tried to remem- 
stilted little greetin he had prepared—an_over- 
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household like an epidemic. : 
A growled tenderly. “Come and 
kiss me—but for heaven’s sake mind my feet!” 


“Confound it, miss, I don’t want your pity! I'm ex- 


— 
o>) 


“Tet “me look at you. Humph! you look all right. 


188 me But don’t think that I’m going to forgive 
you. I’m not to allow you to remain here after 
to-morrow, oz—or y; not unless you—” 

“I’ve only just arrived, dad. So we won't talk of 


How is Boles getting on—you haven 
ost more bg I hope?” 


‘ll give me all your old 
clothes, won't you? Before I go to-morrow, I mean. I'm 
fk collect old clothes from every single member of 


start 
all her clothes; she might go then! to 
can’t get rid of her.” 


“I think Muriel to come and stay with me for a 
ttle while,” aie thoughtfully; would do her 

“If succeed in converting Lady Muriel,” chuckled 
the “Tl—T'll—by gad, I'll give a thousand pounds 


to the Salvation Army. 
‘ “You'll do that without Muriel’s help,” Letty said 


au af, we won't discuss the Salvation Army,” the Duke 
“Oh, but I want to, dad,” Letty replied cheerfully. 
“You ass at Conetictener Keita the dope wach’ 


_ I¢ you want a complete letter writer for men a 


“We | 
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good man—he's been very kind to me. He wears his hair 
rather long and he has wild eyes. I know his appearance 
will irritate you, but he's so good.” 

“Then per he'll teach you that it is a child's duty 
to honour and obey her ts!” 

“ will if t ask him. And Florrie—I'd like 


2 ! A woman or a dog?” 
She might have been » woman if she'd had a chance. 
As it is she's only a little worn-out machine, a human 
sewing-machine that stitches day and night, stitches the 
clothes Muriel and I and other women wear.” 
The Duke : “Is she poor, hungry?” 
Letty’s reply was a rather cruel little laugh. 
“Give me my cheque-book,” the Duke said, “and I'll 


WEEKLY. 


. Florrie is only one of hun- 
» perhaps thousands. And it’s not money that is 
wanted quite so much as love, friendship, sympa hy. But 
I didn’t mean to talk of these things, dad, only mv home 
makes me feel so keenly the terrible loneliness and misery 
of Florrie’s.” 
The Duke muttered something about evolution, popula- 
tion_and organisation, and Letty turned the conversation. 
“Don’t fo te come and sce me to-night, before you 
oni said as she left the room. “You will look your 


a ee pull f my beautiful daughter,” he said 
‘m of m er, 
under his to J . 


any di nothing to mak feel id yet, father. 
“T’ve done e rou , father.” 
“ My child, it’s seneaies, belleve me, tor women to 
do . The best women of the world have done 
nothing—in the the sense of the word.” 

Piles what use have they been in the world?” 


asked. 
“You have said it,” the Duke wepiied. “They have 
been —— ao doing things. y have been good 
sisters, 5 


hael’; a 


1 
marble, ‘Ah, L; a book, ‘Ah, cabies We read 
of Buddha, 


Napoteon “What men! ae 
3 men!’ we say. 
“Suc i think the 


angels in heaven's first question is, 
Who was this man’s mother!’ And their first blessing is 
—for her! Now run away, dear!” 
But Letty did not run away. She came back to her 
father and Ticsed him. 
“T shall remember what have said, dad. Why 
‘ore 


haven't you to me before! 
The Duke Situs reply—until his daughter was out of 


Then he repeated the question aloud : 
“Why haven't I spake to her before?” 
He ht for some minutes. 
“I suppose I never Shonen about it. 
,to one’s daughter. Perhaps I 
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those obscure in Life’s Romance, what then? 
Phint of unpleasant things or anticipate 


3_Cap 
f of an hour. But the Duchess 
a to Sante Loy, and the Captain eventually left 


visitors had ceased to worry, flowers com- 


And —< 
menced ve. 
beautiful wets for, Letty. 
ely sent rages. - aan wih certain feeling 
al ay ergs | reeponsibil Leed Arthuc, with a little note: 
“From Sonny and Mr, Smith.” 
The second was from the servants of the Grosvenor 
Square house, who Nha oy ly Would graciously 
them token o: 
The third, was, dered by her mother, and the fourth 
He sent a very homble ‘etter pra, Letty to forget 
the past and start the future afresh: “ us commence 
all over again,” he wrote. 
“I can't carry four bouquets, Hopman, which shall I 
choose? ; 


“ ttiest, my lady.” ‘ 
«The on all Jally Seautiful.” Letty considered a 
id her maid to fetch two big vases, and 
mother’s bouquet in her bedroom; Lord 
her boudoir; Captain Conroy's 
ining-room table ! 


yours,” she said to Hopman. “Will 
eac 
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The Duke hobbled into the drawing-rcom to see his 
daughter before she started for the Palace to be presented. 

She walked quietly into the room, with all the dignity 
of a perfectly-bred gentlewoman. She was paler than 
usual, her eyes a little brighter, her hair perhaps a little 
deeper in colour, and her supple figure more defined. 

She seemed very tall, and surpassingly beautiful. 


“Will I do, dad?” Letty said cheerfully, 
nervous tremor that had crept into her voice. 
The Duke did not reply. He merely grunted to himself 
unintelligibly. 
“I've never felt so uncomfortable in my life before,” 


Letty said gaily. “And I’ fussed i 

a se vere Hopman fussed.” ent 
“ y ly ” 
“Yes, you did, Hopman! agreed with Madame 


breath. 

“I'm sorry, there’s no other word for them; they are 
beastly. I knew one of us would break down. Hauptman 
or I, ey it was Hauptman; she’s moaning hysteri- 
cally on the floor of my bedroom now. Well, dad, you 
haven’t said whether you approve of me or not !” 

There was an almost painful silence. The Duchess felt 
as nervous as she looked calm; Hopman positively shook 
from head to foot. 

Lady Letty smiled sweetly. The Duke nodded slowly. 

“Yes, youll do. Come and give me a kiss.” 

The a breathed again. The Great Brute, Man, 
approved. 

“I don't believe I can kiss you, father,” Letty laughed. 
“T shall enap/” 

“Then how the deuce aro you going to courtesy. miss?” 

“ That's what I asked Hauptman, and instead of answer- 
ing me she went into hysterics. Ah, I can manage a kiss. 
There ! oda, dad.” 

“Good-night, dear. 1 shall be awake when you return; 
come in see me.” 

Robert had marshalled fhe servants in the hall. Some 
had been in the Duke's service payend the memory of the 
Duchess! All were treated with the old-fashioned severit 
and old-fashioned kindness, and even affection, that 
them feel like members of the family, and participate in 
its joys and sorrows, and ee jealously its honour. 

o each one Letty said a word of thanks for the 
bouquet she carried. She reached the end of the line and 
was about to pass on when suddenly she paused and 
looked back. e 

Had ® vision of poor little Mary Jane stirred her 
memory ? 

She mene ard servants, 2 tage was missing, = utile, 
rosy, good- ‘ace wit! » BTey eyes. whic 
| often maticed at family prayers, cea sometimes 
bestowed a smile on—the kitchen-maid. 

“Where is she?” Letty asked. 

Robert looked at Mrs. Manus, the housekeeper, and the 
housek looked at the head cook, and the head cook 
a a underling. — aH 

whispered a question to Hopman an opman 
replied in the efirmative. 

Send for her; tell her I want to thank her for the 
beautiful flowers,” Letty said. 

And then W pacrast dl the kitchen-maid, looking very hot 
and very self-conscious, ap fn the distance, and was 
received a beautiful smile and 


“She had four bouquets, but she carried ours,” said 
Robert contemplatively. ; 

“And think of her missing roe and sending for you,” 
said the second housemaid to the acalery mai 

The little scullery-maid said nothing, but she felt quite 
glad that she washed the plates that Lady Letty ate from! 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE. 
A Luxurious Morning. 
Seven o'clock. 


The little silver clock seemed to strike the hour with an 
—, amount of precision and vibration. 


ly y stirred, gave a comfortable little sigh, and 
slowly opened her eyes. 
A gleam of sunlight stole through the chintz curtains 


which a slight breeze fla to and fro softly and 
ball igh pped y 


Letty’ blinked, sighed once more, tried to see the time, 
failed, and, turning over, fell into sleep again as easily 
and usly as a dewdrop ~~ into the sea. 

A thrush perched on a tree-top in the gardens opposite 
her bedroom window sang her a song, a slumber song. 

Half-past seven chimed. 

PR Pero d cor at mag Roigecce and sighed. more com- 
and gratef ever; once again she opened 

her ne and looked at the clock, and this time she saw the 

hour that the hands pointed. 

She sat up in bed and stretched her arms bchind her 

ead and yawned ! 

The sheets were very confortable and very cool, the pil- 

lows so soft and scented. That beam of sunlight and the 

of thrush so rey and dream-inspiring. 

Half-pas seven. rrie would soon be commencing 
work, and bargggeion. why Letitia Smith was late. 

Stitch, stitch, stitch. Nine, ten, eleven’! Stitch, stitch, 
stitch. Twelve, one, two! A glass of milk, well watered, 
a slice of bread and butter, or perhaps a slab of cold meat 
and a pathetic tomato. , 

Stitch, stitch, stitch. Conversation was rare and not 
intellectual. 

— the work be done in time?” Stitch, stitch, 
stitch. 

“What had become of Billy Alias?” 

“Would Dicky sing?” * 


> 


ects, send is. 2d. to the Book Publi:her, 


17 Henriet!a Street, .C., for a copy of “How Shall I Word It?” 
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THE GREAT RELIGIOUS REVIVAL. 


# Ss THE POWER OF THE SONG. 


Js 


(Special Article by the Editor.) 


is this t religious movement that has 
ins al of ws, ‘and made itself a part of our lives 
and become an institution? Is it real and lasting? 
Can we explain it away as a passing emotion, a form 


of hysteria? . 

Are people a into our great halls, tens of 
thousands at @ time, for their own selfish amusement 
to hear a preacher who has gained notoriety by methods 
of his own, or are they ng looking for religion in 
the pure belief it will make them better and happier? 

It is, I think, very real, and only at its BegiEing. 
What lasting good it will have done when the fires 
burn down, remains to be seen. 

Every great Revival has left its traces in the national 
life, and in the present case the results should be more 
lasting by reason of ite methods. Because there has 
never been @ Revival which has less of the spectacle, 
less of the theatre, than the present. 

It appears to be the people’s own response to what 
they want, and their assertion of the methods by 
which it shall be conducted. . 

It will go down into history as a Singing Revival. 
Those wonderful songs, so catchy and fascinating, and 
simple, which we are humming all day long, sometimes 
in spite of ourselves, have percolated into the utmost 
recesses of the Welsh mountains. 

The fine roll of the wonderful “Glory’’ song is always 
on the Lancashire lips, and thousands of new tongues 
take it up every day. The preaching seems to count 
for little. I¢ ia the song and the hymn which con- 
stitute the sermon. 

How did it all arise? 

A little Welsh servant-girl put this great movement 
into being. 

There A a Sunday srning service in a cold and 
austere little tin chapel of a Cardiganshire village. 

The preacher was qne of the people, the people them- 
sclves a handful of miners and labourers, servant girls, 
and the wives of the men, all hard toilers for a meagre 
and sometimes precarious wage, people with little 
sunshine or pleasure or joy in their lives. And they sat 
and knelt there this night singing as only these Welsh 
singing birds can sing, and praying with the heart as 
well as with the tongue. 

And the preacher said, “Who has got Christ?’” A 
long pause, and he = pladang has got peciwage™ A 
still longer pause—an ve seen t it, hope- 
ful, cuilin Tight in the eyes of a man like thie—and 
he said, ow. , who will come to Christ? ”’ 

‘ Then in Rag cog a sob, and ~ Prvigandhe per 
oots on t re floor, as a r li 

walked up to the platform. Oh ” she sobbed, “I 

will. I want Christ, and I love my Saviour with all my 
cart. 

The others followed. One and all they came and said 
they, too, wanted Christ, and would find Him. 


Only those who have been down into South Wales 
and have moved amongst the people, as I have, can 
understand how deep-rooted and sincere is the feeling 
which exists, 

I have seen no hysteria, nothing but sober sanity. I 
have seen, and been fascinated with the magnetic per- 
sonality of Evan Roberts, heard the quiet ease with 
which he speaks, and asks, haphazard as he points to 
someone, “ Have you got Christ? ’? No one can resist 
his sweet, boyish smile. 

Roberts is no preacher. He is ree af 
Nor does he conduct any service. As ave already 
remarked, the Revival is running by itself. If his 
hearers want to sing, they sing, and his blue, piercin 
eyes have time to roam around the building to pic 
out individuals when he says a cheery word to them or 
nods a smile of poner wpe ty 

If he wants to k, he will hold up his hand at the 
end of a verse. the singing stops. 

And the singing. It haunts you. You cannot get 
away from it. There is no musical accompaniment of 
any Bad, Just glee and part singing: 

at wonderful “Glory’’ song rolls in peals of 
thunder. You catch the refrain, and you are never 
away from it. There is the secret of this revival. 
The song has wormed itself indelibly into your brain, 
become a part of yourself, and all unknown, you are 
either interested in or have joined the movement. 

I think that is the more telling part, also, of tho 
Torre The English are not 
ander has 


a speaker. 


You go, you think, to a prayer-meeting. You really 
go toa arsal, you being one of the chorus. You 
abandon yourself to his insinuation. “Hum the 


You can 


the 
roles 
“ ye . “Now, will the le in 
it this time.” He has a i 


id correcta as occasion seems to demand. 
As , to one thing alone do I attribute the 

rapid spread of the present revival—the song—and 

songs have made and unmade thrones and nations. 


CHEEKY! 

GENTLEMAN (to burglar): “I say, what are you doing 
in my house? * 

Burglar (coolly): “Your house? Is it your house? 
I thought you only rented it.” 

Gentleman (quite taken aback): “Why, yes, but 
*pon my word, of all——” 

Burglar: «Well, don’t you be 


so igh and mighty, 
talkin’ about your house, indeed. Good 


-night.”” 
oo fo _ 
Lavy (in book-shop): “Have you ‘Mental Cul- 


ture??? 
Assistant: “No ma’am, but we have several other 
kinds that have given equal satisfaction.’ 


SE Re P 
First Norse: “I won't be able to go to the picnic 
to-morrow.?? 
Second Nurse: “Why not?” 
First Nurse: “To tell the truth, I’m afraid to leave 


the baby with its mother.” 
— st Gee 
Dexnis (to assistant at country post-office): “It’s 
neself thes thinks it’s about toime we md a new 


poshtmasther.”” 
Assistant: “Why, Dennis!” 2 
Dennis: “Shure, and I ain’t had a letter for sivin 


ronths,’” 
oto __—_ 
THE KING'S PIGEONS. 

_ Evervons knows that a large number of wild pigeons 
live in and about the trees & St. James’s Park, but 
everyone does not know where they came from. It 
was the King, when Prince of Wales, who first intro- 
duced them. 

_\t that time His Maj took a t interest in 
Pigeons, and he had a rom sumket oF wild pigeons’ 
ead aged under tame birds, in the garden of Marl- 

use, ” : 
ante they wero reared the wild birds promptly took 
cir departure, and went into housekeeping on their 
own account in the trees of St. James’s Park. 


"Small Gardens and How to Make the M 
for a copy to the 


LIGHTER ALREADY. ‘ 
Doctor: “If you do as I tell you will soon fee 
lighter and better.” 7 
atients “Thank you, doctor. How much do I owe 
‘ou 
- Doctor: “ Two guineas, please.” 
Patient (handing them over): “ You're quite right, 
I feel lighter already !’’ 


—_——q63|“~2——___— 

Horeirrep Parent: “ And you dare to tell me that 
you kissed that young Hankinson last evening? ” 

Weeping ety ial “Yes; but the—mean thing 
k-kissed me first!” 

he 

Teacuer: “Bessie, name one bird that is now ex- 
tinct.” 

Little Bessie: “ Dick.’ 7 

Teacher: “Dick? What sort of bird is that?” 

Bessie: “Our canary at home; the cat extincted 


him.” 
——s fe 
Mrs. Wica: “I don’t believe whippings do-children 
any good.” 
fa Migg: “Why?” 
Mrs. Wigg: “I whipped Johnny at the photo- 
grapher’s three times because he -wouldn’t look 


pleasant, and he still looked as cross as ever.” 


IN IRELAND. 

Somsz time ago, while on 9 holiday cycling in Ire 
land, a young man saw a curious sight. 

Turning a bend in the road, he saw a collection of 
household furniture scattered in every direction out- 
side the door of a small cabin. 

In the midst of this scene of disorder sat an old 
woman. It led him to believe that an eviction had 
taken place. , 

Full of sympathy, he dismounted, and, placing a 
few ae coins in her hand, asked why she was 
evicted. 

“Ah, shure, sir,’ said she, after pocketing the 
money ; “Pat is whitewashin’ to-day.” . 


of Them” ie 
o& Publisher, 1 


e heat book for the amateur gardener. 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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MOUNTAINS MAPPED IN ERROR. 


What we Knew of the Earth only Fifty 
Y Ago, 


Tue lament of a well-known phical professor 
last week that the whole of the world is not explored 
and mapped out, seems almost asking too much, when 
one compares the maps of the globe to-day with those of 
fifty years ago. 

‘ake the “ Universal Gazetteer,”” published in Lon- 
don in 1855, for instance. Even the boundaries of 
Europe were not exactly known then. 

“ Europe,’’ says the “Gazetteer,” “is bounded by the 
sea in all directions exccpt the east whcre it adjoins 
Asia by a boundary line formed by tho river Don.” 
This astonishing statement makes the Volga an Asiatic 
river, and excludes the Ural mountains as a European 
boundary altogether ! 

But Europo was really very different in thore days. 
Two of the present six Great Powers did not then exist. 
There was no such thing as the German Empire or the 
Italian Kingdom. ; 

By “Germany” was then understood the present 
Austrian Empire, and the other Serman-speclng 
States. The kingdom of Hanover, which has vanish 
altogether, was nearly as populous as the still-existing 
kingdom of Wurtemburg. 

Prussia, which is now the chief State in Germany, 
was a small yore with a population of 12,000,000. 

There was a State known as the Two Sicilies. There 
were no such countries as Servia, Roumania, or Bul- 
garia, and Turkey-in-Europe stretched to the Austrian 
and Russian frontiers. ed fifty iecveis 

sia, as it was depict years ago, s little 
less strange. Japan was “a small country, with o 
fanatical ulation, peculiarly impervious to 
European ideas.”” 

All Northern Asia was denominated vaguely 
“Russian Tartary,’’ and the vast degcrts east of the 
Caspian Sea as “ Tartaria.”’ 

eat range of the Hindu Kuskh apparently did 
not exist, for it is not marked on the map. 

More astonishing still is it to meet the Caucasus 
Mountains boldly situated due north of the Caspian 
Sea, instead of to the west. According to tho carto- 
graphist of 1854, an enormous chain of mountains 
started on Russia’s E frontier and ran 
absolutely without a break as far as Behring’s Straits. 

With the exception of settlements on tho coast, 
Australia was an absolute blank. It was “divided into 
two great regions, the one comprising the eastern 
half, which is called New South Wales, and the other 
the western, which is called New Holland.” 

In the south of the big island was a region known 
as “ Australia Felix.” It is interesting to note that 
Australia was then famous for ite great mountain 
ranges. Of the political state of the Continent we 
learn little, but it is worth that, “ the Colony of 
Botany Bay or Sydney is in a hing state.” 

Africa was still less like what it is to-day. The 
“ Mountains of the Moon,’’ then stretched in an almost 
Pai ad line from near Cape Verd on the West Coast 
to Abyssinia on the East. 

All Central Africa was described loosely as “‘ Negro- 
land,” equatorial Africa was known as “Lower 
Ethiopia,” and south of this was a belt of “Territory 
Unexplored.”’ ‘ 

The whole north coast of the Continent as far as 
Morocco was Lapa oy bee peda Empire. 

America was only partly explored. A t band of 
country stretching | ee Alaska caseen ts “Stoney 
Mountains ’’ to the source of the Mississipi, was made 
up of “independent countries.”” Chicago, St. Louis, 
and San Francisco were not considered worth marking 
on the map. 

Canada was “divided into two provinces, called 
Upper and Lower.” Central America was one State 
known as “ Guatemala.’’ ' 

Still more remarkable reads the description of South 
America. The present vast Argentine Republic was 
then a part of the “ Republic de la Plata,’’ while every- 
thing south of Buenos Ayres was “Patagonia, a 
country which is uninhabitable by Europeans.” 

Peru was then one of the most important South 


American States. Brazil was an Empire, and 
Colombia a vast State containing 1,300, square 
miles of territory. 

Chili, now one of the most im t States, is dis- 
missed as one of the most i nt. South of 


Brazil was a mysterious count 
Oriental.’’? Paraguay existed, 
such country as Venezuela. 

In addition to British, French, and Dutch Guiana 
there was a country described as “Spanish Guiana.” 
The Ropublic of Ecuador did not exist. 

The old Gazetteer-maker’s views havo not always 
been confirmed by subsequent facts. 

“ Although great progress has been made in Africa,” 
predicts the gazettcer, “it is not likely that the 
equatorial regions will ever be explored, or that 
European States will consider it worth thcir while to 
establish any more colonies.’? 

And what will Canadians say to the prediction that 
their country “offers no opportunitics to Colonists 
comparable to those of the United States ’’? 


ry known as “Banda 
but there was then no 
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RULES FOR LONG LIFE. 

Mrz. Hexry G. Davis, the man who at eighty-two 
was vigorous enough to be Democratic candidate for 
tho Vice-Presidency of the United States, the other 
day, says his rules of good living and long life are as 
follows; 

“TJ pever allow anything to worry me. 

“ My conscience is always reasonably clear. 

“T sleep eight hours every night. 

“] eat three square meals in twenty-four hours. 

“] drink a little wine at times, but that is all. 

“J do not use tobacco in any form. 

“I take a good long walk every 7 

A stranger asked one of his neighbours if he did not 
think Mr. Davis was getting too old to transact busi- 


ness. 
“Think so? ? was the reply. “I guess you haven’t 
swapped horses with him lately, have your”? 
oe Ge 


WHO HE WAS. 

Tax keeper of the small country hotel looked worried, 
and whep the constable approached, he said: “ Yes, I 
know I’m open after hours, constable ; but it isn’t my 
fault, really. I’ve got a man here who absolutely re- 
fuses to leave.” “Qh, qo have, have you?’ said the 

lice-constable. ‘ We'll soon see about that.”” And 

marched into tho house, and, going “ to a little 
shabby man sitting in a corner, he jerked im into the 
cold world before he could say “Jack Robiason”’ ; 
whereupon the landlord quickly bolted and barred his 
doors. “Now then,” said the representative of the 
law, sternly surveying the offender, “ who are you that 
ou should refuse to leave licensed premises, I should 
ike to know?’’ The shabby little man was splutteri 
with wrath. “ Who am I, you interfering blockhead 
Why I’m a broker’s man—that’s who I am!” 


See 
THE NEW WOMAN. 

Tue other day I saw a woman—why one should call 
her a woman I am sure I don’t know, unless out of 
some exaggerated sense of chivalry for she wore a 
man’s morning coat (in the evening), a man’s waist- 
coat, with a turn-up collar, and s smart cravat. 

- She had close-cropped hair. A stout gold watch- 
chain extended across her waistcoat, and a solid watch 
reposed in a right-hand pocket. And then—strange 
inconsistency !—it—she—what should one call it?— 
wore a short cloth skirt !—setting men at defiance and 


nonplussing women. 

‘ow, what demand upon chivalry could be made by 
such a thing as that? ich end of it would one act 
up to? If, out of deference to its petticoat, one 
oO it a hand over a stile, one would be making 
little of its cravat and monocle. 

What would one say to it? It probably knows little 
of men’s affairs, — less of women’s. 

Should men pretend to flirt with it, or should women 
tout for a proposal from it? Should one offer to take 
it in to tea, or offer to stand it a drink? 


ee 
GUARDING THE TSAR. 
The Extraordinary Precautions Taken for His Safety. 


Tax army and police are in their entirety his b.dy- 
Regiments of soldiers are stationed near each 

palace, and selected troops are detailed for duty in 
courtyards and buildings, where they form s cordon 
around the Imperial apartments. In addition to the 


regular uniformed police, who patrol the streets with 

pormcnien coe oes ee Teak pone , there is a 

ee a whose du itis to discover 
frustrate any ible plot him. 

They have agents in Berlin, London, Paris, Buenos 
Ayres, New York, Chicago, and Paterson, New Jersey. 
Spies are in every city in Russia and in ev depart- 
ment of life. The censorship of mails and telegrepha, 
the passport system, the protection of frontiers, the 
compulsory announcement of arrivals and departures 
to the police by every householder—all these are parts 
of the same system, whose principal aim is the pro- 
tection of the Emperor. 

When the Tsar travels other people wait. Not only 
stations, but entire railways may be blocked for hours 
ata Leroi — 8t. deserts and Tsarskoe Selo 
a special line, with a private station at each end, has 
been built for the exclusive use of the Imperial family. 
Every yard of it is guarded constantly, and particularly 
when a train is to pass. 

The Emperor goes about St. Petersburg streets with- 
out a militar A Rg: may be ae down 

an open sleigh or carriage, 
a footman. 


official is sure to follow. For man: 

duty fll o General Kisigels eck of the Bt. Peters. 
ce, W recen inted governor 

of the rovince of Kieff. Prefectehip is now one 

of the duties of General Trepoff. 


to be reonall 
ong bes and goes out a good deal, while his father, 
who lived under by the murder of 
Alexander II., was harassed with continual fear. At 
Tsarskoe Selo and Peterhof, his two favourite resi- 
dences, he is understood to occupy small villas in the 
grounds in preference to the large palaces. He does 
not love pomp. He often attends theatres, but rarely 
concerts or He always arrives late, and never 


Me. H. Herbert, who took part in the famouse 
of the fight in the 
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guar 
disposed person could not, sooner or later, find an 
opportunity to make an attempt on his life. | Reliance 


seems to be p in the ability of the police to.keep 
— who might be dangerous cut of his vicinity. 

e is under closer surveillance when in ents 
than at any other time. The military guards inside the 
palace are never seen by the public. are intended 


as a precaution against possible res paren in hi 
quarters rather than against individua intruders, w: 
are held off by the soldiers and police agents at the 
doors and gates. 

During the Tsar’s visit to France in September, 1901, 
extrnordinacy recautions for his safety were taken by 
M. Cochefort, head of the French secret police. The 
palace at Compidgne was guarded like a fortress. Spies 
were everywhere, and thousands of troops lined the 

and the roads over which the Imperial visitor 
. When he reviewed troops he was surrounded 

officers, among whom were special men ready to 
oot on the slightest icion. When he drove 
through the streets, double lines of cavalry surrounded 
his carriage. On the footman’s seat d sat a 
Cossack, with one hand on the butt of his revolver and 
the other at the hilt of his short sword. 

The Tsar places great dependence on the rapidity of 
movement when in public places. If on ho in 
St. Petersburg he always eal 
heh gs gtr apg tg eee fl a sharp trot or 
ru Ns this way he hopes to dodge a bomb or a 
chance shot from a revolver. 
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Mies Ricuz: “I lost my heart last night, pa. 1 


Mr. Poore. 
Mr. Riche: “H’m! You didn’t lose your heart— 
you must have lost your head!” 


ae 


Victim: “I shouldn’¢ know I was being shaved.” 

Barber Lc y temcag gate “@lad 

Victim: “I'd think I was being sand-pspered.” 
— eer fe 


Mas. Neweics (looking up from a letter): “I’m | f 
re to Eton | Tunes be id 


e ge x. “Te he is hee: 
ma mark. He sa t conside: 
one of the best scholars.” siiied - 

Mr. Newrich: “Let me see that letter. That isn’t 
‘scholar’; it’s ‘sculler.’ ”’ : 


Guoapr: “It’s a shame, Bill, to think that anyone 

would swindle a poor hard-working man that way.” 

Bill: “ vf what's the matter?” 

: Geordy : “ Heor Vn genre a half a day paint- 
up 8 sparrow a ea 

i Me ldea the ture-acan da oe 


me & -crown for it!*’ 


ops, never remaining still. 


WEsx ENDING 


LIVING IN GERMANY. 


Waar the workman’s wife does buy in Germany she 
certainly does not pay more for—if anything she pr 
nds on 


less for it—than tho English workman’s wife spe 
“ihe buys m  usuall bout 2 
more eggs, and usu ayes abou : 
dy - xe od. instead o} a 


dosen less for them ; she pays abou! 
for a quart of milk 3 and sho gives a trifle less per 
Pound tore frequently indulges in pork, and 
more uen' ulges in pork, and pays 

somewhat lew ter ity and when she does purc ne 
beet, “— is seldom, she gets that, too, a trifle more 
c * : 

pecrentl her family will eat more bread, but it 
will be usually bread, and for this she will rarely 
pay any more than her English contemporary for 
wheaten bread; usually she will pay about the same; 
and in some important industrial districts she wil! 
give considerably less. 

Potatoes and vegetables she will buy in larger 
quantities at lower prices. 


AT DINNER WITH THE TSAR. 


Tus part in the Russian Imperial ménage which is 
most magnificent is that connected with the table, oa 
which enormous sums are spent. The cuisine is entirel 
French, and more than one Parisan beg has foun 


fame and fortune in serving the Great White Tsar, 
although His Majesty's personal tastes are of the 
simplest, and he prefers the national borshé (fish soup), 


and that extraordinary mixture of pickled cabbage, 
meat broth, and about a hundred other ingredients 
which goes by the name of shtshi, to the most dainty 
3 of the French culinary artiste’ invention. 
Count Paul Benckendorff, the Court Marshal, is the 
head of the enormous kitchen staff. Under him 
the active supervision is in the hands of s so-called 
fourier de chambre, s former cook, but now holding the 
rank of a colonel. He is at the head of tho special 
chancellerie, in which twelve secretaries, and over s 
hundred sub-fouriers and lackeys of varying degree, 
are employed. 
The actual kitchen is itself ruled and governed 
by two French chefs with enormous salaries, whose staf 
consists of four assistant chefs, thirty-eight ordinary 


boys. 

The wines on the Imperial table are almost exclu- 
sively French champa and Bordeaux, and there 
seems to be no inclination to favour such wines as are 

wn on Russian soil, in the Caucasus wine districts. 

is perhaps the most costly of the delicacies on 

the Tsar’s table. The choicest French se fruite 

are stvaye sent to Russia, and it often happens in carly 

spring t the peaches are paid for at the rate of fifty 
llings apiece. 


SETTING LONDON IN A ROAR. 

For some hours of an evening the comedian of the 
halls lives at high pressure. Not without cost to him- 
self does he set London in a roar. His labour begins 
at about the hour when City drudges are going home 
to supper, and nie ey be drawing on ere he pute 
in his last “turn.” He has perhaps in the meantime 
dodged half over London in his brougham, and changed 
wig and paint and costame half a dozen times. But be 
earns at this arduous little game from £1,000 to 
£10,000 per annum. The ‘ores always willing to pay 
for ite laugh, says Mr. Tighe Hopkins, in the 
Worx ann Par. 

Behind the scenes there is one particular difference 
between the music-hall and the tre. The music 
hall has no green-room. Your comic, your juggler, 
= looper of the loop, your beauty in tights or 

cing-skirt, is solely on business bent. Thore is, per- 

haps, a minute’s chat at the wings as one performer 
quite the stage and another is waiting to take it; 
ut ‘room, which may be so charming 
feature of the theatre, would be quite out of place at 
the oste-bel, where no one would ever have time te 

The artiste of the halle comes, flashes his little 
“turn” upon the stage of the Palace or the Oxford, 
and is off to some other house a couple of miles away. 
There is no social life behind the scenes of the music- 
hall ; its artistes are on the wing throughout the entire 


a 
harp isthe word. A basket of clothes, snatched by 
a dresser from the roof of a brougham, fi 


goes 
Soe, ee After the basket whisks s8 
entertainer of either a by the management at 
from £10 to £200 a , who has just a few minute 
or 


and q 
No time to reach a room? It doesn’t matter. 


Fiz up a couple of screens at the wings ; the gentlemss 
vid Gow there Tie Lovers’ with on¢ 


yORLD'S 


ever, for anxiety; No. 8, wondrousl 
r in the nick of time; the au ence has net 
waited for a momen 


it. 
Ia a — he is back fo: htai 
change; and in twenty minutes Sym ie 


Ip once mere upon the trot, At this apcionto rote des 
the genius of the halls make his fortune, and cove 


breathlessly in « night. 


of the 3 Bala 
Sroh ROYAL MAGAZINE.  v™ Hives hile impressions 


Wrsk ENDING 
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ds Owe Their 
west MR. WIGHTMANS | 
on WONDERFUL CURE 


-- ys Pomees Situs CHIVERS | Cured after Eight Years of Suffering—Chronic Constipation 
and Mysterious Power JELLIES Conquered by Iron-Ox Tonic Tablets. 


.| Mr: George L. Wightman, of 30 Denbigh Road, Willesden, London, N.W., writes to tell us 
of the remarkable benefit which he has obt::ined from Iron-Ox Tonic Tablets. 
a For more than eight years Mr. Wightman has been a confirmed sufferer from biliousness 
His Services Free To The and chronic constipation. He tried various remedies, took outdoor exercise—did evecziblng, 
ORGANETTEs, in fact. that he or his friends could think of to rid himself of suffering and annoyance, but in spite 
*1 of his best efforts his life continued to be cursed 
*| by constant bilious attacks and by ever-present 
pets pepe Then, as he says, se sotlowed tes 
a sympathetic , and began takin 
Tron-Ox Tonic Mablete “ 
That is but a few weeks ago, and now Mr. 
Wightman scarcely knows himself. Let his 
own words tell of the happy results from sick- 
nese and suffering, which he found in Iron-Ox 
Tonic Tablets :— 


**30 Denbigh Road 
FEBRUARY “Willesden, London, N.W. 
“Tt is a difficult task to state in black and white 
ust all the benefit that ean be obtained from Iron-Ox 
‘ablets. I have suffered from disordered liver and 
chronic constipation for at least eight years. 1 have 


. tried all sorts of remedies—taken outdoor exercise— 

i) all without avail. I wus frequently seized with 
azine violent pains in the loins. Sometimes I suffered 

so much that I was compelled to lie down. A 


ae recommended Iron-Ox Tablets, 
Now them, and I may truthfully eay that I’m 
a different man now. I have no trouble with 
constipation, and my liver is active and correct. I 
hope this fetter may induce others to use your 
wonderful Irox-Ox Tablets. 

(Sgd.) ‘‘ Gzorce L. WicatMaN.” 


Mr. Wightman suffered for eight long 


This Wonderful 


a 


BUY THE 


ro 


HTMAN, 


HOME ge Peg = found a remedy bk : 
at completely . 
Mr. Wightman permits us to make his state- Mr. Gronos L. Wio 
nent public, because he knows what suffering 
in g | means, and he desires that every man and woman whose life is cursed by Indigestion, Biliousness, 
Nausea and Constipation, should profit by his experience and find, as he found, sure and certain 
x — relief in Iron-Ox Tonic Tablets. 
health, ‘There seemed 1d - A Dainty Aluminium Pocket Packet of 50 Tonic Tablets for 1/-. If your Chemist has 
ct what Be © WEEKLY) not cot them, they will be sent post free for 1/- by the Hrou-Ox Remedy Co. Ltd., 
the fame of 20 Cockspur Street, London, 8.W. 

‘ MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 
matter how sey bow are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part 
bons : thereof. Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications should 
be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, ‘* Pearson's Weekly,” 17 Henrietta 
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SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


Dissolve some 
fa: seal 


To Glase Rolle and Buns. 


m 
with a little warm butter. Brush the rolls with this as 
soon as ed, then return them to the oven to dry and 


glaze. 
Soak a pint of beans all night, boil 
Hericot Soup. them for four hours in two quarts 
of water with a sliced onion, and celery if you have it. 
Press all through sieve. Season to inal, add one 
pint of wilk. it boil for five minutes whilst it is 
atirred and serve. (Ieply to PoRTOBELLO.) . 
ree 


th 
Peansyivania TeaCakes. oupfuls of with 
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Neen ee ee eee 


Rud oa little ofl of pepper: 


To Ease a Corn. ment over a sensitive corm; it 


or between teeth, for bear in mind, that money is 
handled by all sorts of people, and is never 


To Clean Velveteen. olan oitteen 
a plese of Seneel dipped oe it This 
remove the dirt. E ly to BE. M.) 

When Soaking Bread bral of 


break it small and soak in cold water or 
soaked in water, squeeze very dry before adding to the 
other ingredients. = 


No Blacking is Required for Boots 
follows: Brush the boots free from dust with a 


of bak wader. Stir in ually | and when nearly dry, with a very 
sett neater! iting | cei 
ounce of o utter. 
ag pcr Bake in 2 quick oven in small muffin To Remove Stains on the Hands. tey rub- 
vings or small tins. (R:ply to Haren Mass.) with a piece of lemon—a lemon that bas been 


is always popular. Out up 

This Cheese Dish pire round of cheese into 
thin slices and put it into a saucepan with a little beer. 

. Stir over a clear fire till the cheese is melted, then add 
a little made mustard and cayenne pepper. Pour the 
migture into a deep small dish, cover wi breadcrumbs, 
and brown in the oven or before the fire. Serve very 

in slices of toast. 


hot with thin ; 
makes a nice change at this time o 
Stutfed Pork year, If the cunt, take out 
the upper ion of the bone, the cavity with 
stuffing, and roast the joint. ‘To make the stuffing, 
take balf a pound of nicely boiled onion and mix into it 
hrs Saeed mee peiee ial o Sie tune. Me 
8 H sage, rf, and 6a! 

nf and press together. ee with apple sauce. 
Dissolve half an ounce of gelutine in 
» Snowdrift. nate pint of water. Add half pound 
of sagar and the strained juice of four lemons, and let 
all just simmer for ten minutes. Strain and set aside 
i begins to thicken, then add the well- 
. Whisk briskly till 


all is light and z up in a glass 
aad obins cold place fl required. ( 4 to KBIGHLEY.) 
Dissolve two 


To Clarify Home-made Wine. ounces of best 
isinglass in a small quanti 


and set it near the fire for a or two. 
of ati froth, 
ion of the wine, mix 


Then beat the 
take out half a 


ut into the 

Let this stand for one day, it up and 

after three weeks it will be fine. The above nine 
which I gather is about your quantity. 


be Preserved Crisp =. ay 
civen 


it is kept in a box prepared the directions 
email expty be A box and line tlie 


even in a hot 
the box as if cut fresh. (Reply to Nuw ZmatanpeR.) 


Bath Cheese Caks. _ — Se 


all these 
, whisk two 

ually, and, lastly, add a dessert- 
. Pour into the pastry lined tin, 
grate a little n over the mixture. and ornament 
with a few crumbs. Bake in a moderate oven. Serve 
eold on a dainty d’oyley. (Reply to Hunmann.) 


OO 


HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


Waterproof for Boots =i pasorgl anes 


dogether. Rub this on the soles of the boots, and light! 
over the edges where the stitches are. til 


To a nyenenret er Jovdered 
pumice ne, W shoul 
passion stam cavight to the diahgered parta(ieply 


to SaRveEe.) 
On Exercise. People who do not take time for 


exercise will haveto make 
time to be ill! It is well known Ey oe cen 


yaical and @ atrength to resist 
kness. ae PATE Stack cask andthe body becomes 
if not exercised. 


of the wine to he fined, | fo" Beery 


and used will do well for the purpose. Before 
wet the etuins try this or a little ammonia. =" 
apt to fix the stains. (Reply to Oonstant RBADSS. 
To Cleanse the Hair from Scurf. ree 
each of borax, sulphur and glycerine, add to this eight 
ounces of rose-water and mix all together. Apply to 
i This lotion also 


an 
hair as you desire. (Reply to MansH.) 
To Polish and Keep Clean a Lead Drainers 
Take fine coal ash and with a little paraffin scour the 
drain— vse a piece of coarse flannel for the purposp 
and sufficient paraffin to remove all ape Hine in 
plenty of hot water and soda and the will look like 
new. (Reply to Psst.) 
sewing, for apart from 


Don't Bite Cotton Joen er ees ii 


cotton 
is injurious to the teeth, the trick often results in a very 
sore mouth. When silk is bitten, the danger is ter, 


for it is usual to eoak the thread in acetate of 80 
the result may be very serious, and even lead to blood 
poisoning. 


Another Chilblain Cure. oma apa _ 
nut, and melt it in enough hot water to cover the 
When ‘ed, soak 


cinders that come from, 
coal cellar, add to them an equal quanti 
or slack, mix thoroughly and moisten with . 


—1070{08——— 

AFTER REJECTING AN ADMIRER. 
Grats who decline offers of marriage are apt to out 
P afterwards; not so m because of any 
real dislike for him, as the feeling that somehow they 
have slighted him ° 

This only makes 
inducing the rejected one into the belief that his pre- 


is 
A girl 
and never by word or deed refer to his a 


KO 


SHOULD WE RETIRE EARLY? 

Toss virtuous-feeling folk who pride themselves on 
their early-to-bed habits invariably conclude that late 
hours mean inevitable dissipation, but surely a little 
reflection would convince them that dissipated habits 
are just se common at all times and in all places. 

Certainly many doctors have declared that early-to- 
bed folk stand the best chance of longevity, but os 
medical man who has recently been m ute 
inquiry as to the habits of long-lived folk u this 
theory by his statement that the majority of who 


attained a t indulged in late hours. 
He found that e out of ten persons over eighty 


years of age never went to bed till the small hours of 
the morning, and remained in bed until the day was 
— mre From which = may i late 

rs, p' ng a compensatory number o rest 
be taken, are prejudicial neither to health nor eld age. 


WEBK ENDING 
Sus. 28, 1905. 


Is epeerge rime ishes 
@ moot at Ww er, ne man Ww 
to sot Spt fo bo wife, he should speak first to 
ather. 


the man, or there is likely to be any objection, he is 
in duty bound to ask first her parents’ ission te 
win ber if he can. Having recei the youn 


once more. ; 
If the would-be son-in-law’s — aro such as to 
justify him in taking » wife, the der man is usually 
gracious, kind, and vm thetic. 
The interview is a einen interview, embarrassing 
to both men, perhaps but it has to be gone through, 
o 


for on it mu happiness of the young couple 
depends. 
—<Po—— 
DONT’S FOR WORKING GIRLS. 
Don's expect dra courtesies in the work. 
room or office. 


many favours. The ave 

to sometimes grant a reuscuails 
req’ that some firms object to employ. 
ing women is that these women do not always fort ike 


ou. 

for many a day't work when 
were not cut. 

per in the ear of the 


likely you have been 
bugi was slack, yet your 
'o these we would add a w 


Cn yee Target to keep in, your place = 
't fo) asa subordinate. 
Do take on mreelt to alvise or criticise your 


em . One girl s her I knew lost a good 
situgtinn hescues, of cotinoally commenting os, ae 
employer's spelling and style of expression when she 
looked over the notes he gave her to write out. 


——e707@{0e——— 


WHAT IS SYMPATHY ? 

Ir has been wisely said that one ounce of real sym- 

pny is worth a bushel of advice. Generally advice 
3 frecly fhe by people who are mening. at the matter 
from a different standpoint, who canndt sce through 
other eyes than thoir own. 

Say demonstrations and emphatic phrases on!7 
hurt the sensitive spirit smarting undor a chilling re- 
serve that resents approach to its hidden grief. 

Unhappily, many vellsaeaning, (poopie are sadiy 
shafte of curiosit: d Getge the depth ofthe wound 

afte of curiosity, an ° woun 

iling uttered 


fellow-creatures. How can we best cultivate it in 
cig ad are to impart bs to others? 

e first step, as alrea suggested is to put 
oneself in the place of the rar voll f we have eet 
known such trouble by personal rience, we have 
at hand the potent of texagitation to aid us. You 
want to show real sympathy with your friond; well, 
you must first actually feel it, then there will be no 
ee avd to —— it. 

on one f self, i 
question from your rae re set Glues rae 


: int. Selfless, 
will see with his eyes, hear with te ons, feel with bis 
nerves, and your are one. There will be 
little need 


; to ell ing; i 
will make itself felt poland vil eee 


—eceoe 
I CAN HELP YOU. 


$ 
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HOW TO MAKE 


Poultry Keeping: tra. .0.>: 


By FP. E. WILGON (Contributer te * Poultry 


There is both pleasure and proft to be had 


te a eee Groth, Prine te. 
yg os °, those peruse handbook cap 


At all Bookseliers’, or post free for Is. 24. from ©. Arthur Pearson Ltd., 17 Henriette Strect, Londen, W.C. 


WEEK BHDING 
Fes, 28, 1906. 
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Bleotrical Engineer 


EVERY GENUINE BOX BEARS 
“we THIS TRADE MARK 
DOAN’S, REMEMBER ! 


Tarr arkE Practicatty Boneess. 


To the qualities which have given ordinary Sardines what- 
ever popularity they possess, ‘‘ Sxirrze ” Sardines 
unite others of a still more attractive kind. 
They are caught in the Fjords of Norway. 


mma JOE Fr0cer does not steak 


Pate e svat cae 


TEPORTERS: 
ANGUS WATSON @ co. @ept. P), Newca 


you will take the trouble to send me 


se sumple‘un ol SO elves Sch, pooh tony or 


Is it any wonder that the 
sufferer from kidney 


the weather tells on him, and 
he is afraid to venture outside 


a paatt cicop, earth h ; 
he can’t stoop, cast walk: tas, Pills I 1 


can’t collect thoughts ; has 


themselves 

fp be maloring ftom all Kinds of 
* women’s complaints,” and they 
always have a grievance. The 
oes Dees kache Kidn: 
are kidney an 
blad ledder wetiches for mee’ end 
women. Doan’s Pills give tone 
te Rae, oe Spe re 
the system the uric acid and 
ees 
rheumatism, sediment, 

vel, dropsy, urinary disorders, 


Skipper’ Sardines| 


ARE DIFFERENT (== 


stle-on-Tyne. 
0.2.3, 


moaiine S Sei aete ae 
THAT | CAN DOUBLE YOUR SALARY 
Lenrstelp eats Sryroretoyoe ak oo eet 
MAL EG GnIETE Wilks bora, tociey tenn,’ to the Szcnerany, 


institute of Correspondence inetruction, 
464 Temple Chambers. Temple Avenue, London, E.C. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT, 


| THE KIDNEY TEMPER. 


Bright’s disease. Proof is given 
here regularly. 

November Bnd, 1902. On this 
date Mrs. BE. Barnard, Chace- 
water Cottage, 14 Lingham 
—_ Stockwell, London, 8.W., 


ing pains in the back; in fat, 
I never knew what it was to be 
free from backache. My nerves 
were in a bad state, and I am 
afraid I was always goer 


Pills alone helped me. I too 


thom exactly aa directed and Tam 
happy'to say that for a month 


619 


now I have been quite free from 
backache. — Yours 


later—: 

“T am still well to-day. From 
the first week of using Doan’s 
Pills I found relief, and I don’t 
know what I should have done 
without them. Sometimes, after 
a hard day’s housework, I feel a 
bit ran down, but Doan’s Pills 


rigs Tonia he 
Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills 


are two and nine 

® box (six bores for other 
shillings e). 

cannot be , but ~ 
in 2/9 boxes, which may be 

of all ists and stores, or 
direct from the ietors, 
Foster-MeClellan Co., 8 Wells 


Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 


BACKACHE 
KIDNEY PIAS: 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


he same old Toast 
the same old Whisky 
~Dewar’s 


ane 


Y" Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LORD, Ve. 
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Alarming Increase in Baldness!!! 


And all other derangements of the hair, such as Scurf, Dandruff, Scanty Partings, Falling Hair, Premature Greyaees, &c., &c. 


which possesses all the elements that go to produce 
A REMEDY OFFERED. FRE to the hair roots, giving thems life and vigour, they never 
hair, stronger hair, better hair. It will assuredly 4 


EDWARDS' 


“HARLENE” nt F 


THE GREAT HAIR. PRODUCER and RESTORER 


The Finest Dressing. Specially Prepared and Delicately Perfumed. ee 


and a Necessity to Every Modern Toilet. 


Dr: GEORGE JONES Col. HENRY MAPLESON 
writes: “I have examined and —", proved that writes : “ Four month ago I was almost completely 
snd eaeed Wa" hooe int fom ji So a : 
prodwees o Susurient faa ting uo 


| UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE AND SUPPLIED 
1.M. THE QUBEN OF GREECE. ig “THE DUKE OF SPARTA. 
GEORGE OF GREECE 


4.8.1. THE DUCHESS OF SPARTA. 
4.1K. ion poy tg sonabas Guonen eet RUSSIA. 1.1. THE Cae cen ae as 
A FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 
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| RUDGE WaTTWORTH 


OF EXCELLENCE’ IN THE LIGHTEST BICYCLES — 
A BICYCLE . .MADE,AND — 
IS LIGHTNESS, THE STRONGEST. 


There are 70 Models of RUDGE - WHITWORTHS, from | 


£5 5s. to £15 15s. (- 
Packed Free and Paid. From all 

Coventry, and all Branches. Easy Pay- 
ments from oes aly. 64 - Pave 


Budge Whitworth, Ltd. 
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